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Health and Community Welfare 


Have come to be important matters of public education. Our schools 
teach personal hygiene and physical efficiency and get results—stronger 
bodies, brighter brains, better habits. Our schools must educate the 
neighborhoods also in good health habits. Twomnew Macmillan books for 
high school classes, one a Physiology and one a text in General Science, 
have been written with healthy community life especially in mind. 


Williams’ HEALTHFUL LIVING emp! es hygiene features wit! 


ht of the physiologic il fact hat are tl I Is ol ood health. Hy 
hod livit ire emphasized by actual figut howing the effect f wr | 
} : f th ulure of the community to cor iC discase-proaucins 
Trafton’s SCIENCE OF HOME AND COMMUNITY organizes scienc: 
11 = ] in high hool around the pres nt nterest r p pils rather tl 
ras to ‘logical limitations of the ‘ It i i ence of the 
! t! t physi ind che ryva ch thout | e plants al I 
f rden rather than about botany or zoology o1 Similai t «lis es 
tl mmunity the locomotive, the auton ile. the tel 
four pply, and the conservation of material 1 


For Teachers of Science 
Twiss’ PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE TEACHING is a book every scie! 


; , 
teacher si I Vn. Ihe first clever chapters and the last one develop and form 
principles that are fundamental to all science training; the others are devoted to the 
explanation of principles and methods of teaching that are especially applicable to the 

veral ie! of the high school curriculum. They contain also practical hints 
+] = o 1 bas ie a | Sa = sa ceitee ait on 
the selection and organization of subject matter, the planning of laboratories, and the 


choice of equipment in connection with science instruction, 


Woodhull’s TEACHING OF SCIENCE is a volume of addresses and paper 
delivered before various audiences during a period of more than twenty years by one of 
the pioneer advocates of practical science teaching in schools, A plea to the teacher 
to teach science rather than a science, to discard the fetters of foolish uniformity and of 
traditional courses of study, to enrich the course for the pupil by the project method, 
to use all experience as the material of study, to teach science rather for intelligence 
and culture than for scientific theory and accurate results, to devote himself unashame 


to **teac hing”’ rather than to **research.” 
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GAMES 
That Children Like 


are one of the many excellent features of 
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Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic--- 
Book One. They not only give variety 
and interest to the work but they lead the 
little pupil to think of arithmetic as some- 
thing useful and necessary in his everyday 
life—-not as a mere schoolroom task. It 
is important for him to get this point of 
view early in his school life. 
Teachers will find this new series unusually rich in 


teaching aids and devices. The problem material is 
especially good. 





HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
A New Two-Book Series 
Book One is for Grades 2, 3, 4 and 5 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


Being a facsimile of the front page of a school paper such as could be printed in your 
school—if printing outfit were installed. 





Department 


Education American Type Founders Company 


300 Communip-w Ave 
Jersey City, N. J 








Printing Aids in 
Teaching English 





iE ability to write good English, subject 

to the rules of grammar, 1s of paramount 
importance in education, and yet if there is 
any one subject in 
which the public 
school pupils show 
a noticeable defi- 
ciency,when meas- 
ured by required 
standards,itisthat 
of English. 

To properly con- 
struct a sentence 
by combining the 
words in conform- 
ity with rules is at 
best a difficult sub- 
ject to teach, and 
the teacher should 
have every supple- 
mentary aid that will help in this work. 

Let the boy take to the case the composi- 
tion he has written and set it up in type. 
Every word of that composition requires the 
deliberate selection of the different letters 
of which it is composed, and the separation 
of words or clauses by punctuation points 1s 
dependent upon an intelligent knowledge of 
the structure of language. Nothing but pre- 
cision and accuracy is tolerated in the use of 
types; and when the job is done every mis- 
spelled word, every proper name set in lower 
case and every misused word or omission of 
punctuation points stares him in the face, 
and his own ignorance stands revealed in 


black and white to his teacher. 
~ Apprentice Bull Indi hi 








installed in all schools. We have nothing 


W H. RICHARDSON, Supt. of Schools, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 





Print Shop, Boys’ Vocational School, Newark, N. J. 
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_ An Emblem that 


Represents Service 


emblem printed below in this column 
is the trade-mark of the Education De- 
partment of the American Type Founders 
Company. The de- 
vice means service 
—both before and 
after the installing 
of a school outfit. 
If you should be 
at all interested in 
the possibilities of 
a printing outfit, or 
should you desire 
practical aid or in- 
formation regard- 
ing the details of 
installing one, a re- 
quest made direct 
to the Education 
Department of the 
American Type Founders Company will im- 
mediately bring to your assistance all the 
facilities of this Company to supply you 
with authentic information even to the 
minutest detail. Over twelve hundred super- 
intendents of schools in the United States 
will vouch for the educational benefits to be 
derived from instruction in printing. 
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Write for : Suggested 
information and & # liste of materials 
literature supplied 





American Type Founders Co. 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


Boston Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 
New York Buffalo Milwaukee Denver ° 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh ci rs] Los Angeles 








This article 1s set in Century Schoolbook, a new eyesight-saving type designed for educational 
printing and advertisements. Note its extreme legibility. 
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EDUCATIONAL READJUSTMENT FROM 
THE FARMER’S STANDPOINT: 


THE immediate development of the rural 
school will be dependent upon a general 
of the small 
raising of a school fund of sufficient size 


consolidation units and the 
which is to provide adequate building and 
equipment and to pay much better salaries 
A part of this additional 
money can be raised by the farmers and, in 


than at present. 


regions all can be 
the 
support 


agricultural 


1 he best 


raised by them. In less favored 


the 
country school ought to have can not be 


regions, financial which a 
wholly met by the local patrons and must 


be raised in part by a general tax. In 
general it is as hurtful to a comunity to be 
permitted to pay less than it should to- 
wards the support of their schools as it is 
to require them to pay more than they can 
afford. 

The factors which will finally determine 
the rural the 
ability of the farmer adequately to support 


the quality of school are 
the school and to spare his children from 
work in the field, while they complete the 
course of study. 

The 


hours, 


working man is asking for shorter 


higher wages, and lower cost of 
The farmer is demanding higher 


prices, and lessened cost of production that 


living. 


his income may be raised and his hours of 


toil shortened. 
things can not happen at the same time. 
Which will have to yield, or where the line 
of compromise will] finally fall, no one can 


say; but to keep in delicate adjustment 


Obviously, both of these 


1 Read at the General Session of the Milwaukee 
meeting of the National Education Association. 
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Number 241 
these vital forces will call for all the wis- 
dom and patriotism we possess. 

No one can yet say how far we may go 
in one direction without bringing our in 
dustries into chaos, or in the other without 
Both 
the working man and the farmer must have 


bringing our agriculture into decay 


sufficient wage to support his family fairly 
and in any reasonable view, both must be 
I shall speak for the 
To place him where ‘‘He is merely pro 


considered, farmer 


ducing a meager sustenance for himself 
and his family with scant surplus to sell as 
a result of employing all the daylight of 
all the members of his family in hard phys 
ical labor, does not meet. the terms of a 
permanent social justiee.’’ 

At present all the child labor laws on 
the statute books in this country, I am told, 
children from 


specifically exempt farm 


their protecting influences. Are farm chil 
dren of less importance than city children? 
Are tasks 
such as milking cows and picking cotton, 


farm which children perform 
less hurtful to the growing child than tasks 
performed in a sanitary and well super- 
vised city factory? Is cheap food so fun- 
damental to the welfare of society that we 
are justified in sacrificing the children of 
the open country that it may be had? If 
justice demands that the child in the city 
be free to attend school without the retard- 
ing influence of physical labor, should it 
not also demand the same protection for 
country children? I shal] not attempt to 
answer these questions except by raising a 
Is it not best for 
all children, both rich and poor, that they 


more fundamental one: 


be taught to work and given an oppor- 
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tunity to combine reasonable but produc- 
tive labor with study and recreation, all 
under conditions which will not rob them 
of their childhood, nor injure their bodies 
or their morals? Whichever way the last 
question is answered, and [ shall not at- 
tempt to present arguments pro or con, the 
truth is self-evident that young people on 
the farm have the same rights as do those 
in town. General and unrestrained child 
labor ought not to be any more necessary 
on the farm than in the factory. If the 
head of the family in the city claims it is 
his right while working along and without 
capital, to be able to support his family 
decently, the head of the family on the 
farm while working a reasonable number 
of years with an average capital of more 
than $10,000, ought to be able to aecom- 
plish the same result. 

A distinguished educator recently said, 
‘*We can not lead the world industrially 
without cheap food.’’ If cheap food must 
be had by depriving the farmer of a just 
return on his capital and labor, or if he is 
forced to wear out his soil in the process 
of getting it, we had better not attempt to 
dominate the world industrially. This dis- 
tinguished educator was thinking of the 
farmer, as do most other people, as a pro- 
ducer of food only. When we think of in- 
dustries we think of iron mines, steel mills, 
sawmills, cement factories and railway 
shops, but the farmer produces from two 
thirds to three fourths of all the raw mate- 
rial which enters into American manufac- 
tories, less than one fifth of such material 
comes from the mines and only about one 
twentieth the forest. It is 
such material as live stock, milk, wool, 
cotton, wheat, oats, barley and rye, which 
furnishes employment to a great majority 
of American workingmen. It is a far safer 


comes from 


law to lay down that America can not suc- 
ceed industrially without an abundance of 
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raw material out of which may be manu- 
factured the products which the world 
wants. The easiest thing to sell is food to 
hungry people. So long as our industries 
are based largely on the production of 
food, they are safe. 

A shortage of this sort of raw material 
would necessitate a reorganization of our 
industries and the laying of emphasis on 
finished products which are most 
difficult to sell and in the manufacture of 
which competition from the cheap labor of 


those 


other countries is keenest. 

An abundance of raw food material is 
easily assured. All that is necessary is to 
pay the farmer a price which will en- 
limit. 
Every one wants to see our factories run 
We are just 


courage him to produce to his 
to the limit of their capacity. 
as much interested in having our farms 
produce to their full capacity. 

The rural school, the great laggard in 
our educational procession, lacks organiza- 
tion, properly prepared teachers, super- 
vision and support. 

The farming population is yet too sparse 
and wealth of the country too thinly spread 
out to make it possible to duplicate in the 
country, by taxing the farmer alone, our 
city school system. If we collected the 
country folks into villages te live and had 
them go out to the farms each morning to 
work; the school, chureh and social prob- 
lems would be enormously simplified. But 
by this act, we would sacrifice the individ- 
ual farm home, an institution which has 
reached its highest development in Amer- 
ica and doubtless has contributed more to 
American independence of thought and 
action than any other single factory. In 
this move also, we would be taking the 
final step toward the establishment of an 
American farm peasantry and we would 
be confessing failure in all our attempts 
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to maintain in this country a permanent 
rural civilization. 

A recognization by society of the prin- 
ciple that the adequate and proper educa- 
tion of the children on the farm is a part 
of the responsibility of the state and na- 
tion as well as of the local community, and 
entering upon a policy of taxing all the 
people to supplement the meager support 
now given the country schools would meet 
the problem of adequate support. But 
this has its own dangers. It would be 
making of the country people objects of 
charity and would in the end impoverish 
rather than enrich their lives. Also enter- 
ing upon such a policy would be a con- 
fession that opportunity in the country 
does not enable those who live there to pro- 
vide a decent education for their children 
and young men and women of discern- 
ment will be quick to run away from such 
a condition. The ultimate result of this 
policy would be to accentuate the drift 
from the country to the city. 

We ought to try to meet the issue by a 
system under which the farmer can help 
himself by giving his children, out of his 
own earnings, the same advantage that 
children in the city have. 

Agriculture has always been a basic in- 
dustry, but never was society so dependent 
upon this industry as now. Never would 
it have made so much difference in the wel- 
fare of everybody as to how its fields are 
tilled as at this time. 

All the good land located where men 
want to live and raise families has already 
been occupied. Within the next half cen- 
tury, we shall have to double the food pro- 
duction of the United States to meet the 
needs of our increasing population, to say 
nothing of the material required to meet 
the increased standards of living. This 
doubling of our food output can not come 
as a corresponding increase came, a little 
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more than a quarter of a century ago, 
doubling the land under the plow, but it 
must come from the land now in cultiva- 
tion, land which is no longer of virgin fer- 
tility, but is washed and worn and in need 
of rest and repair. Increased food 
duetion heneeforth 
greater intelligence and skill in farming, 
or from toil 
opportunities for those who live on the 
land. 


mental situation, therefore, is to give the 


pro- 


must come through 


longer hours of and fewer 


The only remedy for this funda- 


children who soon will farm, every advan- 
that afford and the 
stimulus that opportunity brings, Fully 
nine tenths of the American farmers go 
directly to the 
rural school. To teach these pupils with 


tage education can 


their occupations from 


instruction which will make them more 
successful husbandmen and business men 
and better citizens, is to attempt to do in 
the ungraded, one-room school with an in- 
experienced, immature teacher, more than 
we hope to accomplish in the city grades 
and high school. 

In considering the importance of the 
rural school, especially in the light of this 
fact, we naturally think of making it an 
instrument for teaching farm children how 
to farm and partly by means of that which 
we teach them, and partly by means of 
what we will withhold from them to keep 
them on the farm. We are always inter- 
ested in keeping farmers’ children on the 
farm and view with alarm their coming to 
town to live. It does not occur to us that 


if the farm possesses so many advantages 


over the city as a place in which to live 
and to make a career that our first duty 


is to our own children and that we should 
be bringing them up with a desire to live 
in the country and till the soil. 

In a democracy, the utmost freedom in 
the choice of an occupation is the funda- 
mental right of every child and must not 
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be abridged. If the publie schools of the 
city sought to make blacksmiths of the sons 
of a blacksmith and to train the sons of 
bank directors to follow in the footsteps of 
their fathers, the country would be shaken 
with protest because the publie school, the 
most powerful agency left us with which to 
promote democracy, was being employed to 
break down democracy and to build up 
class aristocracy. 

The boy and the girl born in the coun- 
try are entitled to as much freedom of 
choice of occupation as are those brought 
up in town and are entitled to as substan- 
tial help from the publie schools in making 
an intelligent choice. Besides if we can put 
to use the rural schools as a means of fore- 
ing country children to stay on the farm, 
we should meet with failure. Every other 
effort along this line which is ignored, the 
fundamental principle of equality of op- 
portunity has been futile. 

Indeed, I think it may be accepted as 
axiomatic that the intelligence of the people 
on the farm in any country, finally is di- 
rectly related to the income derived from 
the farming business, as compared with 
that from similar enterprises in the same 
community. People will stay on ‘the farm 
if the opportunities are as good in agricul- 
ture as in other industries. If the oppor- 
tunities are not as good, the intelligent and 
ambitious will leave the farm. In a word, 
if farming is allowed to become unprofit- 
able as compared with other occupations, 
it will be given over to a less efficient class 
than that which now tills our soil. 

While the rural school curriculum may 
need to be somewhat reorganized, we must 
keep clearly in mind that when country and 
city children meet in high school or college, 
there must be no inequality in opportunity 
of choice of course and no difference in the 
thoroughness with which they have been 
prepared to carry higher work. And if the 
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larger group which will never go beyond 
the elementary grades, when they meet 
from the country and town to transact 
business or discharge their duties, as mem- 
bers of a great democracy, there must be no 
advantage which one group has over the 
other by reason of a better education ob 
tained in the public schools of the land. 

With this conception of our school SYS- 
tem in mind, I can not see how the rural 
school should be essentially different from 
the towh school in its object, its principle, 
its scope and its excellence. It all seems to 
me to be summed up in about these state- 
ments : 

Children of the farm must have equal op- 
portunities with city children to get an edu- 
cation. Every one familiar with the facts 
knows that at present they do not have 
such opportunities. To make this possible 
there must be larger school units in the 
country and there must be a good high 
school within easy reach of every country 
boy and girl. But important as we recog- 
nize the consolidation of schools to be, we 
should not make the mistake of relying 
upon this movement as the sole remedy. 
For a long time to come, perhaps always, 
we shall have many one-room, one-teacher 
schools and for years yet, the majority of 
our country children will be educated in 
such schools. It is here, therefore, that at- 
tention should be centered and this school 
should be made as effective as possible. 
The primary need is a better paid teacher. 
So long as the farmer is willing to pay his 
farm hand higher wages to plow his fields 
and feed his stock than to the teacher em- 
ployed to teach his children there is little 
hope. 

' While all that has already been said re- 
garding the inability of the farmer unaided 
to build and support a school system in the 
country comparable with the city schools 
is true, yet the farmer is abundantly able 
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to support a better school than he now has. 
When his property pays as much school tax 
in proportion to its value and earning 
power as town property does, he will have 
a vastly better school than now. 

The country boy, even more than the city 
boy, needs to come under the influence of 
virile men teachers a reasonable part of the 
time in order to keep up their interest in 
school work. I would sum up as the basis 
of a sound and permanent rural civiliza- 
tion those principles which the American 
farmer through his various organizations, 
sought without avail to have incorporated 
in the covenant of the League of Nations, a 
part of which is as follows: 

1. Equality of pay, opportunity and so- 
cial reward for equal skill and equal work 
in agriculture as compared with other oecu- 
pations. 

2. Universal free education for farm chil- 
dren universally accessible. 

3. Extension of benefits of modern civili- 
zation to the open country in spite of added 
cost, part of which should be borne by gen- 
eral taxation. 

4. Recognition of the principle that the 
depreciation of agriculture constitutes the 
central danger to civilization and that the 
demand for cheap food at the expense of a 
decent standard of living on the farm, 
leads to agricultural disintegration and 
general decay. ? ¢ 

The proper adjustment of these great 
questions between the different states and 
communities of the country demands a 
strong effective national department of edu- 
eation and the recognition of education as 
one of our principal interests by having it 
represented in the highest council of the 
nation. Our present system of publie edu- 
eation grew largely out of the ravages of a 
great war. The present American system 
of vocational education had its birth dur- 
ing the Civil War. Why should not the 
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greatest step America shali take immedi- 
ately follow the glorious achievements of 
the World War? 

Henry J. Warers 
Kansas City WEEKLY Stag 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUS- 
TRIAL TRAINING 


In many respects, the war was an in- 
vestment. We ventured for a new and 
better world order. We staked our all on 
a faith in the possibility of realizing a 
more authentic, enlightened, humane de- 
mocracy. 
before, to make searching, deep-cutting 


We were called upon, as never 


analyses of the implications of the term, 
aside from its obvious etymological bear 
ings. 

What we shall realize on this investment 
in the coming years in the way of domestic 
progress depends to no mean degree upon 
the wisdom with which statesmen, indus- 
trial leaders, workers, scientists, educators 
and the rest, bend the vital experiences and 
practical lessons of the war to the condi- 
tions of peace. We can not afford, if we are 
to continue to win leadership in the days 
ahead of us, to overlook the educational and 
industrial values, which, if not initiated by 
the war, have most assuredly been empha 
sized and promoted by the war. 

It is not proposed in this article to take 
up, even in outline, the educational prob- 
lems precipitated by war reactions. To dis- 
euss the functions of the school of to-mor- 
row, in relation to the shifting bases of an 
evolving industrial order—the movement of 
which has been accelerated by the war—is 
always a temptation in these days when 
‘*reconstruction’’ is in our thoughts, and 
the desire to see lasting gains made for de- 
It is hardly 
possible even to review with any detail the 


mocracy is in all our hearts. 


methods adopted by a vigorous war-govern- 
ment to meet situations affecting relations 
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between school and industry which were 
alike trying and pressing. We have lim- 
ited ourselves in this short paper to a con- 
sideration of the special need for industrial 
training revealed by the war and further 
emphasized by the peace, and a brief review 
of one of the means now being advocated by 
an agency of the government to meet that 
need.’ 

During the war-emergency, our country 
found itself short of men possessed of spe- 
cial training along technical lines. The war 
made unusual demands for men with spe- 
¢ialized and technical qualifications, and 
they were not to be had. The task of find- 
ing or developing such skilled workers be- 
came part of the larger project of mobiliz- 
ing and conserving the industrial resources 
of the nation for the effective prosecution 
of the war—for we have had convincing 
demonstration that modern war is fought 
not on field merely, but in factory, as well. 

We had not been in the war many months 
before it was obvious to every administrator 
of the government charged with increasing 
labor supply in shipyards, munitions fac- 
tories and industrial plants, that our schools 
and our industries had failed in past years 
to give proper training to the mass of 
workers, and in many places they had 
lapsed lamentably in failing to give any 
training at all. Movement was halting. 
Efficiency was impaired. An inadequate 
supply of skilled workers was recognized 
early as a serious limiting factor in attain- 
ing maximum war production. The defi- 
ciency had to be remedied. To make the 
remedy truly effective, speed was impera- 
tive. The government set about in the 
stress of conflict to relieve the situation, for 
full correction in so short a time was im- 
possible. On large seale, the government 
supplied the instrumentalities to train men 


21 United States Training Service, Department of 
Labor. 
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for vital but unfilled places in war-making 
industries. The Section on Industrial 
Training, Committee on Labor, Council of 
National Defense was one of the emergency 
agencies of the war machine developed to 
deal with this situation. The Industrial 
Service Section of the United States Ship- 
ping Board was another. The list could be 
amplified. 

In the latter part of 1917, the Depart- 
ment of Labor estimated that 150,000 work- 
ers of all kinds would be required to carry 
through the nation’s unparalled shipbuild- 
ing program, and of this number, sixty 
thousand men would have to be skilled 
workers. This figure, however, made no 
allowance for the abnormal ‘‘turnover’’ 
which the industry was experiencing. The 
high ‘‘turnover’’ was being caused, in part, 
by the disturbed labor conditions, and in 
part, by the poor methods used in hiring 
the men, disclosed in the crudity of judg- 
ment displayed by managers and foremen in 
placing men in positions for which they 
were not fitted best. But it was also the 
result of employing men for positions re- 
quiring specialized training, and later dis- 
covering that these employees had never 
had such training. The government was 
not at first prepared to give the men the 
necessary training. 

It was quickly realized, however, that the 
required man-power for ships would not be 
forthcoming unless the government took 
steps—in the very thick of the emergency 
—to provide some sort of training for pros- 
pective shipyard workers. The answer 
came in this form: A training school was 
opened by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
at Newport News, Va. The government re- 
quested each shipyard to send a group of its 
most skilled workers to this new school of 
training. The government agreed to make 
generous allowance to the yard for the time 
consumed in training. The men were not 
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to be put through a course in the funda- 
mentals of their craft. It was assumed that 
each man already had this training. The 
plan was to instruct the men in the art of 
imparting information which they already 
possessed to other men who came to the 
yards as green hands. It is obvious that 
the possession of mechanical skill does not 
imply expert capacity as teacher. The 
school was really a normal school. It de- 
veloped teachers; it produced capable as- 
sistants to foremen. 

At the end of the six weeks’ course, the 
master mechanics returned to the shipyards 
and devoted their time to breaking in new 
hands—helping them to find the work for 
which they were best adapted, and then 
showing them how to turn wheels efficiently, 
guide hammers and rivet steel plates. 

Some weeks before this school was 
started, a conference of shipyard employ- 
ment managers in Washington (November 
9-10, 1917) recommended the installation 
of ‘‘a definite program of shop instruc- 
tion’’ in each yard and urged cooperation 
‘‘with industrial schools and other educa- 


tional agencies as may be found valuable 
in each locality.”’ 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
read the statement given below which is 
taken from the first annual report of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
1917: 


The war has fortunately brought home to the 
country both the fact of our need for vocationally 
trained men and women, and the fact of our want 
of facilities for training men and women voca- 
tionally. The war has, furthermore, disclosed a 
military and industrial shortage of trained work- 
ers, and without doubt has stimulated the states in 
their response to the cooperation offered by the 
vocational education act. 


It is not proposed here to evaluate the re- 
sults of the emergency means adopted to 
supply vocational training. The experi- 
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ments were too short-lived. They were tried 
under abnormal conditions. Of necessity, 
the training was limited 
There was no time for the careful, syste- 
matic planning and the scientific precision 
which ordinarily we demand of so impor- 
tant an educational enterprise. There was 
no opportunity for precise appraisals and 
painstaking accountings of the individual 
and collective results achieved. But 
thing is now clear above all else; the war 
has demonstrated that the 
large body of well-trained industrial work- 


and narrow. 


one 
creation of a 


ers is an indispensable factor in the na- 
tion’s welfare, and we shall be missing at 
least one valuable lesson of the war, if we 
do not set about immediately to convert 
war-time their 
proper peace-time uses. 

The United States Training Service of the 
Department of Labor represents the pro- 
jection into peace times of the government's 
interest in war labor activities. The fune- 
tion of the Training Service is to encourage 
the institution of special training depart- 
ments in the industrial establishments of 
the United States, and afford practical as- 
sistance in their organization. For this 
purpose, the Training Service has divided 
the country into twelve districts, with a 
field supervisor of training assigned to each 
district. Each field agent responds to invi- 
tations from factories and plants in his dis- 
trict to start the training shops. He also 
selects the instructors who will carry on 
the training work and upon whom the suc- 
eess of the plan is so largely dependent. 
The field agent returns to the plant period- 
ically to measure progress and report 
achievements to the federal bureau. There 
are also a number of special representa- 
tives of the Training Service, who are really 
propagandists appointed to advertise 
among manufacturers the practical and 
paying features of organized training. The 


educational agencies to 
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Training Service has already issued a dozen 
important pamphlets in explanation of its 
services. Every student of industrial train- 
ing should have them and ponder them 
carefully. 

The Training Department.—The train- 
ing department is organized by a special 
agent, or director of training in a few days 
or a week, depending upon the size of the 
department, and is turned over to the gen- 
eral manager, or the production manager, 
or foreman for continuous operation. Sepa- 
rate floor space in the factory is a desirable 
feature. It tends to make the training de- 
partment an integrated section of factory 
activities. Where separate floor space is not 
available the department is distributed 
throughout the factory, and the training 
machines are ‘‘tagged.’’ 

The equipment is the same as that used 
in other parts of the factory, and the train- 
ing is direct from the very start. Ordi- 
narily, no time is spent in experimental pre- 
liminaries. Under competent guidance, the 
beginner is set to work on the very things 
he will soon be required to do in the produe- 
tion department of the factory. In facet, 
the products of the training department are 
carefully inspected and sold with the out- 
put of the regular department. 

At the very start a system of close co- 
operation between the employment depart- 
ment and the training department is insti- 
tuted. The employment department is 
called upon to state its needs sufficiently 
far in advance of their maturity, and the 
training department recognizes as one of its 
functions the meeting of these specific de- 
mands. 

The men are selected for training through 
the employment department, and are pro- 
moted or graduated into the regular pro- 
duction departments as they prove their 
competency. 

The instructors are usually skilled arti- 
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who are selected on the basis of skill in im- 
parting to untried hands the information 
they possess. 

It is likely that the factory owners who 
have vision sufficient to encourage the or- 
ganization of a training service, will also 
provide the social service features which 
are now finding their way into so many 
large and progressive industrial establish- 
ments—but this is a story in itself. 

Organized, systematic, scientifically-con- 
ceived training in the factory must be re- 
garded as part of the cost of operating the 
plant. The cost of making raw labor avail- 
able for industrial purposes is as much a 
real cost as the cost of converting raw ma- 
terials in the process of manufacture. But 
it is important to note that the expert in- 
vestigators of the United States Training 
Service assert that the saving in the cost of 
‘*hiring and firing’’ men and the return on 
the products manufactured in the training 
department are sufficient to cover expenses 
incurred in organizing and maintaining a 
training division. 

Mr. Frank L. Glynn, of the 
States Training Service, says :? 


United 


Training is becoming more and more a recog- 
nized necessity for every well-organized industrial 
establishment. Very simple processes have slight 
need of it; but no process, no matter how simple, 
but will be the better for well-thought-out meth- 
ods of training. The training department need not 
be elaborate and costly. Whether heralded or not, 
every factory perforce sets aside some regular ma- 
chinery for training green hands. Without stud- 
ied methods and an experienced teacher, the green 
hand blunders along through many wasted hours, 
or even weeks and months, learning how to produce, 
and only by accident attains the expert’s method 
There is a best way to do anything, and the com- 
pany’s training department sees to it that every 
new operative hired knows that best way before 
entering the production floor. The dividend in 

2 United States Training Service. Training Bul- 
letin No. 2: ‘‘A Successful Apprentice Toolmak 
ers’ School,’’ p. 8. 
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satisfaction, both to worker, foreman and manage- 
ment, is good payment... . 

Besides, the opportunity freely to change to 
another job within the plant, with training avail- 
able at will, tends to make the employee much 
more contented. This is reflected in the lowered 
turnover with its heightened plant morale. In this 
way the training department cooperates with the 
employment department; and thus the employ- 
ment department is relieved from guessing as to 
the value of new employees. The means of abso- 
lutely testing and establishing their qualifications, 
without expense, is provided. The employment de- 
partment is relieved from danger of sinking into a 
mere labor recruiting agency, and becomes an 
engineering element of the staff, scientific and 
profitable. 


In another portion of the same pamphlet, 
which describes the experiences of the 
writer in organizing a training department 
in a large factory, Mr. Glynn says:° 


The equipment (of the training department) was 
taken from the regular production departments of 
the factory; it did not involve any actual outlay, 
for the company had been using it in training new 
help before only in the old and yet usual, unor- 
ganized fashion. With regular methods of train- 
ing, eliminating bad ways of working, guiding the 
new workers into right lines and the easiest ways, 
the time required to gain efficiency is remarkably 
reduced, wear and tear on machines lessened, spoil- 
lage greatly minimized, and less machinery tied up 
under green hands than before. 


In regard to the possibilities of making 
this sort of training more broadly educa- 
tional, instead of just technical, immediate 
and limited, the following comment from 
the same report is illuminating: 


During the war emergency period the new em- 
ployees have been instructed only in one operation 
before being subject to draft for regular employ- 
ment from the employment department. The great 
pressure at that time for production prevented 
liberalizing the training of employees. It is 
hoped that broader training, involving at least re- 
lated operations, may now be possible. The more 
liberal the training that can be given, the better. 
The learner has a social right to broad possibili- 
ties for industrial service, satisfaction and ap- 


3 Tbid., p. 6. 
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preciation for the potentialities of his oceupation. 
With such training learners will become more valu- 
able to the employer, and the nation will benefit 
by the occupational comfort and industrial worth 
of the worker. 

The right kind of industrial training will 
not have as its ultimate purpose the pro- 
duction merely of fit artisans and mechan- 
ics. On this score educators need not be 
Educators, in fact, need 
concern themselves more with the thought 


unduly perturbed. 


that in our modern industrial system, so 
large a proportion of the workers have be- 
come cogs in a machine, which they do not 
understand as a whole, and in the control 
of which they have, therefore, no voice. 
Industrial training, guided by men of 
vision, which begins in the school and goes 
on in faetory and mill, will truly devote 
itself to considerations relating to larger in- 
dustrial processes, as well as afford wider 
opportunities for specialized, bread-win- 
ning training. 
easte, through 


education conceived in this broader sense 


Instead of perpetuating 
¢lass-training, vocational] 


will really place an instrument in the 
hand of the worker, by means of which he 
ean learn to control his industrial destiny, 
and gradually shape the industrial age in 
which he finds himself so that it will yield 
him a greater measure of spiritual satisfac- 
tions, freedom, happiness, and the leisure to 
pursue higher ends. 


Professor Dewey’s incisive discussion in 


his chapter on ‘‘ Vocational Aspects of Edu- 


eation’’* contributes much illumination: 


Industrial life is now so dependent upon science 
and so intimately affects all forms of social inter- 
course, that there is an opportunity to utilize it for 
development of mind and character. Moreover, a 
right educational use of it would react upon in- 
telligence and interest so as to modify, in connec- 
tion with legislation and administration, the so- 
cially obnoxious features of the present industrial 


¢John Dewey, ‘‘Democracy and Education,’’ 
p. 374. 
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and commercial order. It would turn the increas- 
ing fund of social sympathy to constructive ac- 
leaving it a somewhat blind 
It would give those who 


count, instead of 
philanthropic sentiment. 
engage in industrial callings desire and ability to 
share in social control, and ability to become mas- 
ters of their industrial fate. It would enable 
them to saturate with meaning the technical and 
mechanical features which are so marked a feature 
of our machine system of production and distribu- 


tion. 


The values of industrial training may be 
conveniently considered from two points of 
view: first, the advantages accruing to em- 
ployer; secondly, the benefits to be derived 
by employee. 

1. The View Point of Employer.—(a) 
Factory training for workers in direct and 
actual shop practise means that in a very 
short time the factory will be running on a 
more efficient basis. The enormous wastes 
of unpractised and inefficient ways of ac- 
complishing ends are wiped out. The em- 
ployee learns from the very beginning the 
most scientifie way of doing his job; he does 
not need to waste time in unlearning bad 
industrial habits, contracted chiefly because 
of the lack of competent instruction at the 
outset. 

The employer who makes a practise of 
cultivating skill in his factory will un- 
doubtedly reap benefits in larger output. 
The employer who is content with an un- 
stable system of production in his factory 
will be in no position, in the strenuous days 
ahead of him, to enter foreign markets, and 
weather the storm of drastic competition. 
In these days of works managers’ councils, 
and conferences of efficiency promoters and 
employment managers’ associations, it is 
very hackneyed to eall attention to the fact 
that breakdowns in factories result far more 
from shortsightedness and inefficiency on 
the part of owners, than from lack of com- 
petent help. Investigators for the Depart- 
ment of Labor assert that failure to attain 
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maximum efficiency is attributable to the 
extent of ninety per cent. to managerial 
shortcomings, and only ten per cent. to the 
irresponsibility and soldiering of employees. 
In this connection, it may not be amiss to 
remark that it will be just as important to 
train firms and owners for right manage- 
ment, as it is to train workers for industry. 

(b) With workers more efficient and 
productive, and consequent increase in re- 
muneration, their heightened morale will 
contribute an atmosphere conducive to bet- 
ter relations and better understanding be- 
tween capital and labor. 

(c) As the expense of a heavy and un- 
necessary ‘‘labor turnover’’ is reduced, the 
unit cost of production is lowered. The 
saving in the cost of ‘“‘hiring and firing’’ 
men, a very considerable item on the fac- 
tory cost sheet, will compensate in large 
measure for the outlay in starting a train- 
ing department. 

2. The View Point of Employee.—(a) 
adequate training department offers 
ambitious employee an opportunity to im- 
prove his status and economic value. He 
needs only to announce his desire to learn 
the fundamentals, or in the case of experi- 
enter advanced training 


An 
the 


enced men, to 
classes. A man can move up quickly on the 
steps of such a training ladder, and he stays 
up. Merit is recognized and rewarded. 
Initiative is encouraged. Personality is de- 
veloped. Greater earnings and a better 
standard of individual and community life 
must ensue. 

(b) The employee has an opportunity to 
discover the particular industrial process 
for which he is best fitted. If he is not 
fully satisfied with automatic machine 
operating, he may find greater satisfaction 
in lathe turning, or drilling, or grinding. 
He is not ‘‘fired’’ at onee because he is not 
at the very start up to the standard of 
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other workers in his department; he is 
given an opportunity for further training 
and transfer to another department if he 
desires it. This is the function of an ad- 
justment department which works through 
the training department. 

(c) Instruction will help the worker to 
realize the importance of caution or 
‘‘safety first.” Students of the causes of 
industrial accidents point to the prepond- 
erance of accidents ascribable to ignorance. 

Mr. C. T. Clayton, director of the United 
States Training Service, says :° 

In the thirty-eight states which have compensa- 
tion this sort of industrial training is of signal im- 
portance. It has been found—and employees know 
this so well that there is no need for arguing the 
point—that most of the deaths and injuries in in- 
dustry are due to ignorance. It is within the first 
few hours of employment that most accidents 
happen. The number of these accidents may be 
significantly reduced by the previous training of 
the operatives. The vestibule school is the con- 
venient and logical place for this training. 


(d) Broader industrial training will en- 
able the worker to grasp the significance of 
the larger industrial unit of which he forms 
a part. He obtains a realizing sense of the 
manner in which his work correlates with 
that of his neighbors. In this way he over- 
comes to some extent the disadvantages of 
his isolation and his minute specialization. 
A larger measure of spiritual satisfaction 
must thus flow forth to enrich the life of 
every worker. 

The worker who is conscious of his place 
and importance in a democratically organ- 
ized industrial society is likely to be a more 
discerning and alert citizen. He will wish 
to have a share in the work of so shaping 
society that it will yield him and his fellow 


workers a greater measure of social justice. 
He will refuse to be a mere cog in the in- 
dustrial wheel—tagged, numbered, buffeted 


5‘*Training Labor for Peace Time.’’ 
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about and scrapped finally. He will want 
a voice in management. 
an object fit only for the exploitation of the 


He w ill become less 
strong and predatory. 


A FEW GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Aside from the very limited proposition 
of ‘‘training departments’’ in factories, the 
whole subject of vocational or industrial 
training in the elementary schools, high 
the 
forms a 


schools and colleges, as well as in 
avowedly technical 
vital section of the national post-war pro- 
** do- 


(Up to the pres 


institutions, 


gram, conveniently designated as the 
mestiec reconstruction.’’ 
ent writing, ‘‘domestie reconstruction’’ has 
been wrapped up with a rather nebulous, 
unformulated set of official policies, and 
many wonder whether 
really to be any reconstruction at 


there is 
all.) 
This, however, is clear and rudimentary : 


students 


none of the democratic changes wrought by 
the war can endure without the aid of a re 
Vitalized education which is cognizant of 
the significance of the transition, is itself 
surcharged with democratic ideals, and is 
prepared to help men adapt themselves to 
the new era. Discriminating adaptation to 
a new and forward-looking national econ- 
omy is one function of intelligence, and the 
development of a civic intelligence fur- 
nishes a most inspiring and potent motive 
for an educational enterprise in a democ- 
racy. 

The weight of America’s influence in the 
war was thrown in on that side of the scale 
which gave the greater promise of extend- 
ing equality of economic opportunity among 
nations, of eliminating the ills of competi- 
tive nationalism, of minimizing the evils of 
the exploitation of one country’s resources 
by another for selfish ends. Some gains 
have already been made in this direction. 
It behooves us now to look within our own 
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borders to determine how widely diffused 
are our own economic equalities as among 
groups within the nation. Implicit in the 
acceptance of any formulation of new inter- 
national arrangements is the recognition of 
the insistent need of a concurrent progres- 
sive democratization of all nations. 

There are, undoubtedly, many cheering 
omens in The 
old, accepted order, with all its pretence of 
efficient utilization of man’s best organizing 


our own industrial skies. 


and administrative skill, really wasted hu- 
man and material resources, and when the 
great emergency was upon us, it had to be 
discarded. Witness what instruments of 
control were developed during the war! In 
spite of present signs of reaction and undis- 
guised yearning for the ‘‘ free-for-all’’ meth- 
ods of pre-war days industry and business 
are going to be reorganized to serve human 
ends, not only because of the mass-pressure 
from the employed, and the fear of the in- 
auguration of a wide policy of publie regu- 
lation, but also because our day has already 
generated a type of creatively-minded em- 
ployer who thinks of business in terms of 
industrial statesmanship, instead of mere 
manipulation of a profit-machine. Men of 
this character have a profound grasp of the 
way business winds affect the barometer of 
national welfare, and consciously they are 
seeking to leaven business methods and re- 
lations with the principles of a humanistic 
social philosophy. They have learned that 
industrial methods must be charged with 
idealistic considerations, and that such pers- 


pective in business is not a deterrent to 
practical success, but a positive influence 
The educator must feel 


and genuine aid.° 


® The writer can not attempt here to develop this 
thought by the citation of many specific illustra- 
tions, but even at the risk of being charged with 
making invidious distinctions, he would refer the 
reader to the contributions to the literature of 
humanized business, to be found in the publications 
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deeply and emphasize even to the point of 
boresome repetition that the very core of 
the problem of better relations in industry 
is the edueational problem—the school’s 


problem of putting into industry trained 


workers—self-respecting men, men who 
know their capabilities, men conscious of 
their larger relations to other men, men 
with a civie and political conscience. 
Labor in England has already declared 
that it will never be content to yield the 
invigorating influence of concerted action 
for the debilitating experiences of undis- 
Dee- 
larations from French labor sources ring 
with the same determination to use new- 
found liberties on behalf of the toilers. 
Voices on this side are heard, too, and they 
are resonant with the faith that labor will 


be content with nothing less than a health- 


eriminating, unhumanized industry. 


giving, Joy-inviting existence. 

It is not to be an existence which will 
merely welcome slothfulness and encourage 
disintegration of personal and collectiv: 
morale. Widely diffused opportunities for 
education will touch the inner life of man 
and waken him to the realization of his 
destiny supreme. Comfort is not an end in 
itself, and has not been so regarded by those 


who preach thoughtfully the necessity for 


harmonious readjustments to social evolu- 
tion. Personal comfort and health are but 
means to the realization of the finer prod 


of such a going concern as William Filene’s Sons 
Company of Boston. One can learn there not only 
the details of applications of science to methods 
of buying and selling; but open-mindedness in the 
relations between employer and employee; em- 
ployee’s welfare work stripped of its ordinary 
benevolently feudalistic appurtenances; provisions 
for vocational education, a cooperative association 
representing all employees and guaranteeing ade 
quate health service, recreation facilities, insurance 
against disability, sickness and death; employees’ 
representation upon the board of directors which is 
practically equal in influence to that of the owners 
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uets of civilization, and everybody knows 
that these things are still beyond the reach 
of the majority of men to-day. 

Winning the war meant using the man- 
power of the nation in the most strategic 
It involved putting every man in the 
This project 


way. 
niche which he could fill best. 
dovetailed with the process of furnishing 
training facilities. Using in this fashion 
the best qualities and resources of every 
individual was a contribution to national 
welfare. Wasting human power is uneth- 
ical, uneconomical and intolerable. 

Winning peace—permanent, real peace— 
requires similar operations. To afford an 
industrial army of thirty-five millions op- 
portunities for the exercise of initiative, in- 
dividuality and self-expression is a study 
in generalship. In war things must be done 
swiftly—very often without questioning of 
any sort. Men are regimented. Free wills 
are conscripted. Men obey with no mental 
reservations. Paradoxical as it may appear, 
autocratic methods are employed to annihi- 
late autocracy. It is only thus that the 
battle ean be won. But peace knows a dif- 
ferent way. 

A very genuine contribution is made to 
the democratic ordering of society when the 
workers in the democracy are helped to find 
the places to which they are impelled by na- 
tive talent and elemental need for creative 
self-expression. 

It may be said to the glory of the right 
sort of industrial training that when it is 
stripped of empty utilitarian and ulterior 
motives, it liberalizes industry and frees 
civie energy and interests for democratic 
It is a contribution to industrial 
It means 


purposes. 
efficiency and national progress. 
that we are one step nearer to the realization 
of genuine democracy in the new order. 


Daviw ROSENSTEIN 


Wasuineron, D. C. 
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and Princeton announced that 


Yale 


they had reduced to a minimum the compul- 


SINCE 
sory study of Latin and Greek, many letters 
and editorials have appeared in newspapers. 
These, differ- 


protess¢ rs, 


protesting against the change. 


ing from discussions by colleg: 
evidently present what may be regarded as 
popular impression; as such, some of them 
should be considered. 

In nearly every communication, abandon- 
ment of compulsory study of classical lan- 
guages is regarded as a triumph of utilita- 
rianism, a bending of the knee to the almighty 
dollar. It is true that knowledge of Greek 
and Latin opens no road to wealth, but this 
Greek 


cially, Latin owed their dominating place in 


was not always the case. and, espe- 
the old college curriculum solely to the fact 
that they were as necessary to various groups 
of professional men as arithmetic is to a book- 
Latin the 
western Europe for many centuries and so be- 


keeper. was church language in 
came the universal language of educated men. 
Full acquaintance with it was as necessary to 
a student, to a physician, to a clergyman and 
to a jurist as English is to-day in our country. 
After the knowledge of Greek 
essential to seeking enrolment 
All roads to preferment in 


Renaissance, 
became one 
among scholars. 
church and state were closed to the man igno 
Latin. All treatises, medical, legal, 
theological, Latin 
most instances, university lectures were in the 


rant of 


were written in and, in 


same language. Too much emphasis can not 
be laid on the fact that Latin was learned to 
be used just as, in our time, Spanish is 
learned by commercial men, who expect to 
South America. Our older colleges 


were founded to prepare men for the ministry 


serve in 


and they followed the medieval tradition. 
The utility of 
mental gymnastics was a fortunate discovery, 


great classical study in 


coming as it did to justify retention in the 
curriculum after the study had lost utility as 
a preparation for preferment. There is no 
room for doubting that the newer method of 
teaching, laying little stress upon acquirement 
of the devoting attention 


vocabulary and 
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chiefly to principles of grammar, is of decided 
importance as a discipline. At the same time, 
one is compelled to ask whether or not the 
same mental drill can not be given during a 
study of English after the same method. 
Courses with “ Paradise Lost” and similar 
works as texts, with an old-fashioned grammar 
like that by Goold Brown, should be as effect- 
ive as a course with Latin texts and Zumpt as 
accompaniment. Such courses, given in col- 
lege, not in secondary schools, would yield 
something of real worth in after life, when 
the Latin and Greek have become unimpor- 
tant, as unimportant as polishing materials 
in a marble shop, which are swept away when 
the mechanical work has been completed. It 
is wholly wrong to waste the precious period 
of youth in study of paradigms and rules of 
syntax; that period, when power of acquisition 
is at its height and the mind is hungry for 
real knowledge, should be utilized for broaden- 


ing, not for narrowing capabilities. For most 


men, life is a serious struggle; the preparatory 
period is too brief at best; it should not be 


squandered. 

One defender of classical studies re-asserts 
the familiar doctrine that, without thorough 
knowledge of Latin, it is impossible to under- 
stand the foundation of English and the 
Romance languages. Possibly that may be 
true but how it concerns the ordinary man is 
not clear. During the time expended on the 
classical course, a man of average ability could 
acquire a speaking and reading familiarity 
with certainly two of the Romance languages. 
Of course, thorough knowledge of Latin would 
enable a student to discuss the changes in 
form or meaning of words and thus to employ 
his leisure pleasantly; yet that can hardly be 
regarded as sufficient reward for long years 
of labor on the lexicon. 

The assertion that good knowledge of Greek 
and Latin is essential, if one is to write Eng- 
lish well, is presented with a_ positiveness, 
which leaves no room to doubt the sincerity of 
those who make it. But is it true? Does the 
average classical graduate use better English 
than that of other graduates? Lists of cele- 
brated authors are no answer to these ques- 
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tions, for such lists always contain a great 
proportion of persons who grew up amid favor- 
ing conditions; they were already whole, they 
needed no physician. A few selected apples 
can not be accepted as sample of a crop, the 
average character of the whole crop is deter- 
mining factor in the sale. So in this matter. 
One who has listened to sermons and addresses 
by very many graduates from the classical 
course might be led to doubt the utility of that 
course. The average classical graduate, as far 
as the writer’s very extensive experience tells 
him, uses no better English than the average 
graduate in science. Indeed it would be easy 
to make an imposing list of authors to prove 
that classical training is unnecessary; few 
writers in England and America have excelled 
G. W. Curtis, Lawrence Hutton, W. D. 
Howells, T. B. Aldrich, R. W. Gilder, J. G. 
Holland, R. H. Stoddard, H. T. Tuckerman, 
G. P. Lathrop and William Winter, yet, if 
the published biographies be true, these were 
not college men and some of them had only 
limited opportunity in secondary schools. The 
ability to write well is inborn; training can 
not create it but can polish it. Accuracy in 
use of language comes only when each word 
has definite meaning for the one who uses 
it; knowledge of derivation has little to do 
with it. Many classicists, who write elegant 
English, know nothing of Old German or 
of Anglo-Saxon, yet they use words derived 
from those languages as gracefully and ac- 
curately as they do those of Greek or Latin 
origin. At best, however, the assertion is of 
purely academic interest and has no relation 
to the kind of work done in the majority of 
American colleges. 

Curious appeals for retention of classical 
study have appeared in many letters to news- 
papers, as well as in some editorials. Rejection 
of compulsory classical study means that stu- 
dents shall no longer have access to works, 
which contain the beginnings of aspirations 
after the magnificent things, which man is 
bringing to fruition after long-continued 
struggle. These works tell what God and man 
are; they describe the origins of civilization 
and fit the student for his life’s work, giving 
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him a knowledge without which he would be 
as helpless as a physician ignorant of anatomy. 

Nothing could be more absurd than the 
claim that in Greece and Rome one finds the 
beginnings of aspiration after higher things. 
The civilization of Greece as we know it, was 
practically non-existent prior to 700 B.c. It 
began with the founding of commercial col- 
onies and with close relations to Egypt in the 
time of Psammetichus. It was born of con- 
tact with Phenicia and Egypt, so that, at best, 
it was derived from Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamian cultures, as well as that of southern 
Arabia, which were almost two thousand years 
old before any Grecian area had escaped from 
the conditions of which Homer sang. Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia and the Hebrew 
peoples were in decadence before the victories 
of the Persian war opened to the eyes of 
Greece the possibility of that commercial ex- 
pansion, which led to the great development 
of Athenian art and literature. The Hebrew 
books, accepting even the latest date assigned 
to them by advanced critics, are older than 
the first authentic writings of Grecian phi- 
losophers; some Egyptian papyri of the third 
millenium B.c. contain abundance of aspira- 
tions after higher things. The older Baby- 
lonian documents are not lacking, for the laws 
of Hammurabi are as old as 2,000 B.c.; they 
were promulgated a full thousand years before 
brutish Greeks contended before Troy; and 
documents obtained by Glaser in Arabia, prove 
that a civilization of high type prevailed in 
the southern part of that peninsula as far back 
as 1,800 years B.c. Only ignorance respect- 
ing the grandeur of civilizations, existing for 
thousands of years prior to the beginning of 
our era, can excuse a plea for the antiquity of 
Greece and Rome. Of course, little informa- 
tion can be derived from Greek writers, as 
most of them leave the impression that the 
culture in their land was self-originated. 

But retention of classical studies as pursued 
in the vast majority of American colleges, 
would not make Greek or Latin works, in the 
original, accessible to students. The presi- 
dent of a very prominent theological seminary 
informed the writer a few years ago, that 
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among the most serious difficulties, with which 
his seminary had to contend, is the imperfect 
knowledge of Greek possessed by most of the 
students—nearly all of them classical gradu- 
ates. 
to compulsory study of classics for the degree 


Many of those, who object strenuously 


of bachelor of arts, have marvelled because so 
little is made of the history and literature of 
Greece and Rome. 
knows little about either. 
Translations of the more important works, 


The ordinary graduate 
This is inexcusable. 


historical, philosophical and literary, are avail- 
able in English, some of them so admirable in 
form that they may be used as models in style. 
Every college should offer a systematic course 
in the history and literature of Greece and 
Rome, with the translations as works of refer- 
ence, for those nations played a great part in 
the making of Europe. 
be complete, the course should go farther back, 


If the training is to 


should begin with a comprehensive survey of 
conditions in the really ancient nations of 
Egypt and western Asia and should close with 
the 
peoples. 


survey of Greece and Rome—medieval 
This would give to young men that 
Whether or 


not students would gain much knowledge re- 


breadth of vision, which all need. 


specting God from such a comprehensive study 
is uncertain, but they would acquire very 
definite information respecting man; young 
men, aspiring to participation in _ politics, 
would learn well what should be avoided in 
publie life. 

It is hardly possible that any one desires 
to see classics cast out from our universities 


The 


portant part played by those languages in the 


and thrown upon the waste heap. im- 
historical and intellectual development of Eu- 
rope is recognized by all. Within a century 
and a half they have lost utility except to the 
historian and the theologian, but the constant 
discovery of new documents makes essential 
that there be men thoroughly competent to 
consider them. Even now a modest familiar- 
ity with Greek and Latin is important to nat- 
uralists and in less degree to physicians and 
jurists. Opportunity for preparation for ad- 
vanced work should be offered to undergradu- 
ates; beginning courses should be given to 
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such undergraduates as may need them for 
their life Our universities 
should have able professors of Greek, Latin, 
Sanserit and 


work. greater 


Hebrew, Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Arabic, for works in those languages tell of 
intellectual and they 


man’s development 


should be rend red accessible. 


Joun J. STEVENSON 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATIONAL DECREE FOR TRANSYLVANIA 
Tue following educational decree has been 
issued by Basil Goldis, the minister of edu- 
cation in the Provincial Transylvanian gov- 
ernment: 


I. The former laws, ordinances, rules and legal 
statutes issued before October 18, 1918, remain in 
force in the interests of publie order, and in order 
to insure continuity of rights until other regula- 
tions are made, and only provisionally, with the 
exceptions contained in this decree. 

Il. All officials, whether nominated or elected, 
of whatever category, remain at their post. 

III. The official language in the public services 
is the Rumanian language. As regards the use of 
the languages of the other nationalities inhabiting 
the country, until definite legal provision is made 
the Law of Nationalities (Art. XLIV., 1868, of the 
Hungarian Parliament) will be applied, with the 
difference that in place of the Magyar language, 
the Rumanian language is throughout to be under- 
stood. The regulations indicated by this law will 
be applied loyally and until other orders are issued, 
in the sense that wherever non-Rumanian nationali- 
ties form one fifth part of the population, each is 
to be administered and judged in its own language. 

IV. In trust and 
private schools, those who maintain the school have 
the right to determine the language jin which in- 
struction is to be given. In the state primary 
schools instruction will be given in the language 
of the majority of the population of the com- 
mune; but, in the case of minorities which have a 
sufficient number of pupils to occupy the time of 
at least one teacher, there will be parallel classes 
with the language desired by the minorities in 


communal, denominational, 


question. 

In the state secondary schools instruction will 
be given in the language of the majority of the 
population of the country. 

In teaching of university standard, the language 
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of the majority of the population in the district 
in question will be employed. 

V. The names of localities will be used in the 
languages of the respective nationalities. The law 
for the Magyarization of place names (Art. IV., 
1898) is hereby repealed. 

Family names will be respected, and may be 
written in the orthography of their respective lan- 


guage. 


VOLUNTARY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN 
ENGLAND 

Mr. Fisuer, president of the British Board 
of Education, has addressed the following 
letter to the chairmen of local education com- 
mittees with reference to day continuation 
classes : 

In a circular issued by the board, No. 1,102, of 
April 4 last, they laid stress on the importance of 
establishing at the earliest possible moment a sub 
stantial number of day continuation schools on a 
basis of voluntary attendance and in advance of 
the time at which it will be possible to fix an ‘‘ap 
pointed day’’ for sections 10 to 12 of the Educa 
tion Act, 1918, and to make attendance at such 
schools obligatory. 

I hope you will forgive me if I take the rather 
unusual course of addressing you personally and 
asking you to help me in this very important mat 
ter. Official cireulars are not very human docu- 
ments, and I can not expect busy chairmen of edu 
cation committees to read them all or the whole of 
them, and I know by my own experience that offi 
cial documents are soon forgotten, 

I have always recognized that the difficulties of 
planning and establishing the system of day con- 
tinuation schools contemplated by the Act of 1918 
would in any case be formidable, and I know they 
have been rendered much more formidable by the 
war. I believe, however, that the advantages which 
the nation may derive from this extension of the 
public system are so great, and that both the direct 
results and what I may eall the ‘‘by-products’’ 
will be so valuable, that every effort should be 
made to get the schools started without delay. We 
have much to learn; there is plenty of room for 
experiment; and we need not be afraid of the 
method of ‘‘trial and error.’’ Many hopeful ex 
periments are already in existence, and there are 
many places in which employers of labor hav 
adopted a publie-spirited and enlightened attitud: 
and shown that they are anxious and willing to 
cooperate with local education authorities in work 
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ing out plans for continuation schools on satisfac 
tory lines. 

I shall myself spare no effort to accelerate the 
establishment of continuation schools, and I hope 
in the autumn to visit some of the chief centers of 
population and do what I can to further the reali- 
zation of the aims which are embodied in the Act. 
I feel sure that I can rely on you to give me all 
the help you can in this matter, although I realize 
how numerous and exacting the duties already are 
which fall upon the holder of your important and 
responsible position. But I think that the present 
times call for special efforts on the part of all 
those who are interested in education, and I be 
lieve that, however much we spend ourselves in that 
cause, we have the satisfaction that our work will 
be both fruitful and enduring. 


SENATOR SMITH ON THE SMITH-TOWNER 
BILL 

Senator HoKe Situ, Democratic Senator, 
from Georgia, one of the sponsors of the 
pending measure, is reported to have said in 
the Senate on July 28, that the attacks on the 
bill by various Roman Catholic bodies, in- 
cluding the Federation of Catholic Societies, 
was an attack on public education in general, 
though this aim was veiled behind an attack 
on the bill. Senator Smith read into the 
record resolutions adopted by these bodies, 
condemning the measure on the following 
grounds: 

1. That it would put the whole of the edu- 
cational system of the country under the con- 
trol of a dictator in Washington. 

2. That it takes away the right of the 
parent to say where the child shal] be edu- 
cated. 

3. That it is a direct assault on religion. 

Each of these charges made by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, Senator Smith declared, is 
without foundation. He said: 

It is only necessary to read the bill to show how 
utterly false they are. The bill does not interfere 
with the rights of the states and local authorities 
to control education within their territory. It in 
no way infringes upon the right of parents to send 
their children to denominational schools if they 
want to do so. There is no interference with es- 
tablished church schools contemplated. The pro- 
posed department would have no authority outside 
of Washington. 
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The charge that it is an assault upon religion 
will only be tolerated by those who oppose public 
education conducted by state or local authorities, 
and who oppose all schools except denominational 
schools and parochial schools. 

The bill can only be considered an assault upon 
religion by those who oppose public schools and 
by those who believe ignorance on the part of the 
masses increases religious faith, 

The charge is really an attack on publie educa 
tion and shall not be permitted to hide behind an 
attack on the bill. It is founded upon opposition 
to taxing all the people that all the children may 
have an opportunity to acquire an education. It is 
an assault upon our public school system in every 
state, and, carried to its logical consequence, would 
abolish all publie education by state or local au 
thorities. It is worthy of the leaders of thought in 
the Middle Ages. 


Senator Smith asserted that there is no 
intention to create an autocratic supervisor 
of education, and that the duties of the de 
partment are so limited in the bill that con 
trol of any character is impossible. It pro- 
vides, for a more thorough cooperation be- 
tween the national authorities and the states 
for the elimination of illiteracy among the 
population, and makes provision for better 
understanding of the problems of the teacher, 
including a larger compensation for this class 
of publie servant. 


TRAINING TEACHERS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 

WE learn from School Life that in an effort 
to build up a rural teaching profession the 
Legislature of Maine has authorized Super- 
intendent A. O. Thomas to inaugurate a spe- 
cial school of instruction during the summer 
months for groups of 100 rural teachers, 
nominated by local superintendents. Each 
100 trained will return to their communities 
to lead in the movement for better rural life, 
yielding place to another 100 for the follow- 
ing session. Superintendent Thomas, in an- 
nouncing the plan, says: 

What the state of Maine is attempting to do is 
to establish a rural teaching profession, or at least 
a well specialized phase of general education. The 
general standard for rural teachers everywhere has 
been much lower than for other positions, while the 
nature of the work and the natural needs for im 
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provement of rural conditions make it desirable to 
reverse the order. The rural teacher’s general 
preparation need not differ materially or in the 
essentials from the preparation required of other 
teachers, but there is need of strong specialization 
to meet the characteristic needs of country com- 
munity life and country schools. Besides methods 
of attack, the rural teacher needs a broadening of 
her sympathies for the work she attempts and of 
her vision; she needs to understand how to study 
the conditions and how to approach the problem. 
The fact that she touches the life of her commu- 
nity at many angles makes it necessary for her to 
have even broader knowledge of real things and of 
life than other teachers must have. 

The problem is so to motivate the rural phase 
of education that it will attract the brightest minds 
and the finest personalities of the profession. 
Dignity, wage and service are all essential. Our 
plan is to accept for this service those only who 
have a complete normal training, or its equiva- 
lent, to pay a wage scale equal to that paid any- 
where in the state or better, if possible and to 
give opportunity for the higher personal satisfac- 
tion such as must come with new opportunity for 
service, To be chosen one of this group of special 
teachers is itself a distinction and an honor. The 
course of instruction will cover six weeks; the list 
of instructors will contain some of the foremost 
experts of the country; the program will be made 
up of new and vital elements; the teacher chosen 
for special training will have all expenses paid 
and when she completes her year of teaching will 
be given a state differential of 25 per cent. of her 
regular salary. 

The first group to receive training will return 
to their schools as helping teachers and community 
leaders. They will have opportunity to visit other 
teachers and have other teachers visit them; they 
will assist the superintendent in his teachers’ meet- 
ings, and will have opportunity to connect the 
school with the life of the community. 


GIFT TO THE DELAWARE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Tue following statement gives the terms of 
the gift of two million dollars by Pierre S. du 
Pont to the public schools of Delaware to 
which reference has already been made in this 


journal: 


A trust is to be formed by the deposit of se- 
eurities, the income from which is to be available 
during a period of four years for assisting in the 
building of schoolhouses in the state of Delaware: 
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1, If needed, the trustees may borrow in ad 
vance of receipt of income or may sell a portion 
of principal not to exceed $500,000. 

2. The total amount of income or principal so 
used shall not be in excess of $2,000,000, 

3. P. S. du Pont will appoint three trustees, 
who shall have charge of the securities and pay 
over the income as provided below. 

4. Any school building to be built or recon- 
structed must be operated under the new school 
code of 1919 and the state board of education or 
ganized under the new school code. The location, 
size, plans, ete., of the schools must conform to 
the rules of the state board of education and must 
be approved by the board. 

5. The fund shall be usable to not more than 
one half of the cost of any new school building, or 
of the cost of reconstruction of any old building; 
but shall not be used for repairs to old buildings 
or for their temporary remodeling. 

6. The amount available for each building shall 
be decided by a committee composed of not less 
than three members of the Service Citizens of 
Delaware, of which the director shall be one, to be 
appointed by the executive committee of the Serv- 
ice Citizens, but shall not exceed one half the total 
cost of work done. 

7. The rural distriets which can consolidate their 
schools in accordance with the best modern school 
practise and will build a consolidated school such 
as can be used as a community center shall take 
precedence in receiving aid. 

8. Contributions to projects shall be made in the 
order named by the above committee. To be 
classed as a project, plans approved by the state 
board must be presented, together with plan for 
furnishing balance of the necessary funds. 

9. Four hundred thousand dollars of the income 
of the trust fund shall be set aside for the colored 
schools of the state, as their due and proper pro- 
portion, furnishing as they do nearly one fifth of 
the scholars of the public schools, 

10. There is to be no distinction between the 
projects for high schools and elementary schools. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


J. Georce Brecut, since 1911 executive sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Education, has been appointed deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

Dr. R. H. Jorpan, of the University of Min- 
nesota, has been appointed dean of the school 
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of education at Dartmouth College, to sueceed 
Dr. J. H. Conaughy, who has become president 
of Knox College. 

Dr. W. Frankuin Jones, of the University 
of South Dakota, has been appointed dean of 
the school of education of the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles. 

Masor C. S. YoakuM, associate professor of 
applied psychology at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, has become director of the Bu- 
Colonel Walter 
Dill Seott continues as associate director of 


reau of Personnel Research. 


this bureau, part-time, but he will be resident 
in Evanston during the greater portion of the 
year. 

DanieL B. Leary, formerly head of the de- 
partment of education at Tulane University, 
has been appointed professor of psychology and 
instructor in Russian at the University of 
Buffalo. 

PresipeNt Frep E. Situ, of the State 
School of Science at Wahpeton, N. D., has ac- 
cepted the position of state high school in- 
spector of South Dakota. 

Henry CHARLES JOHNSON, superintendent 
of schools at Ogden, has been elected superin- 
tendent at San Diego. He succeeds Guy V. 
Whaley, who recently resigned. 

M. H. Harris, Ph.D., formerly an instruc- 
tor in the College of the City of New York, 
has been appointed state leader of boys’ and 
girls’ club work in Utah with headquarters 
at the Utah Agricultural College. 

Dr. J. J. Savits, principal of the Trenton, 
N. J., Normal School, and Miss Anna Rocke- 
feller, of the Newark Normal School, have 


been appointed members of the advisory board 


of the State Purchasing Commission. 

Proressor M. L. Spencer, head of the Eng- 
lish department of Lawrence University, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., who is at present acting as lec- 
turer in the University of Wisconsin course 
in journalism during the summer session, has 
accepted the position of director of the 
school of journalism of the State University 
of Washington, at Seattle. 

Own the occasion of the seventieth birthday 
of Sir William Osler, regius professor at Ox- 
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ford University and previously professor in 
the Johns Hopkins University, which occurred 
on July 12, he was presented by Sir Clifford 
Allbutt with a collection of essays contributed 
by about one hundred of his pupils and 
colleagues. 

A Ramsay Memorial Fellowship has been 
awarded to Eldrid G. Young, M.Sc., of Me- 
Gill University. These fellowships are of the 
value of $1,500, and are given to the students 
for ability in research to enable them to con- 
tinue their work in one of the British uni- 
versities. 

Rev. H. Costiey-Wuitr, headmaster of 
Liverpool! College, elected head 
master of Westminster School, London, in 
succession to the Rev. Dr. Gow, who will re- 
tire at the end of the present term. Mr. 
Costley-White, who was a scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1901, 


He be- 


came a master at Rugby, where he remained 


has been 


was ordained in the following year. 


for seven years. 
Dr. NICOLS, of 
has presented to the city 


PERRY Savannah, Missouri, 
a sum sufficient to 
increase the salaries of all teachers by twenty 
He has also given $1,000 to the gym 


nasium fund. 


per cent. 


American Army students in France hav 
handed to the French Minister of Publie In 
about 75,000 franes, to 


struction a sum of 


be used as a scholarship fund to send 14 
French students to American universities dur- 
ing the next scholastic year. The fund was 
raised by voluntary individual subscription. 
AT a recent meeting of the senate of London 
letter 
Rhodes trustees offering to contribute £575 a 


University a was received from the 
year for five years towards the establishment 
of a Rhodes chair of imperial history, on con- 
dition that the balance of the necessary funds 
is contributed from other sources. It was re 
solved to establish such a chair, attached to 
King’s College, as soon as the required funds 
are provided. 

At the University of Michigan salaries hav: 
recently been increased 30 per cent. for in- 
structors and assistant professors and 25 per 
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cent. for associate professors and full 
fessors. The new scale of salaries is from 
$1,300 to $2,100 for instructors, $2,200 to 
$2,600 for assistant professors, from $2,700 to 
$3,100 for associate professors and from $3,200 
to $6,000 for full professors. 
applies to all colleges. 


pro- 


The same scale 


THe state appropriations for educational 
purposes in Pennsylvania for 1919-21 are as 
follows: 

. .$9,561,220 


Minimum salaries for teach- 


Elementary schools .... 


4,500,000 
Borough and high 


schools 750,000 
3 


twp. 
50,000 
300,000 
315,980 
298,800 


Agricultural schools 

County superintendents ... 
Asst. county superintend ’ts. 
Expenses of assist. county 
84,000 
850,000 
460,000 
139,000 


superintendents 
Normal school tuition 
Normal school maintenance. 
Normal school repairs .... 
Normal school mortgage in- 
debtedness 225.000 


Normal school purchase ... 100,000 $18,000,000 


Normal school deficiency... . 


Bureau of vocational edu- 


eation deficiency $284,036 


Department of Public In- 
struction 

For 
salaries 

School Employees’ Retire- 
ment Fund 

Edueation of blind babies. 

Appropriation for scholar- 
ships 

Investigation of 


441,000 
increases in teachers’ 


6,000,000 


750,000 
10,000 


16,000 


school 
2.000 


$25,503,036 


system $7,219,000 


Cuvurcn Normal Schools will be opened in 
New York City, New Haven, Conn., Baltimore, 
Cleveland and Detroit in November, by the 
General Board of Religious Education of the 
Church. The the 
schools is to train Sunday-school teachers. 
The establishment of these institutions con- 
stitutes part of the plans of the Episcopal na- 
tional campaign. 


Episcopal purpose of 
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THe New Jersey State Board of Education 
approved the 
schools at Egg Harbor and Somerset by sub- 
stituting the teaching of Spanish for German. 


the change in curriculum of 


A Bureau of Cooperative Educational Re- 
search will be organized during the year 1919- 
1920 by the school of education of the Univer- 
sity of California in order to facilitate studies 
in absentia and make available to the schools 
of the state the expert services of members of 
the educational faculty. 


THe Lanius bill, which provides for the 
handicapped children in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania, has been signed by Governor 
Sproul. The measure is an amendment to the 
school code, and was drawn by the Public 


Mental 


clinics are provided to ascertain the children 


Charities Association. and medical 
who are tuberculous and need open-air school 
treatment; children who because of defects in 
sight or hearing need special training, as well 
as the children who are incorrigible or who are 
intellects. Dr. 


Finegan, state superintendent of 


retarded because of weak 
Thomas E. 
public instruction, worked the general plan out. 
It is estimated that out of the 1,500,000 chil- 
dren now in the public schools, one tenth, or 
150,000 would be reportable, because of either 
physical or mental defects. Out of this 150,- 
000 only 15,000 could be classed as feeble- 
minded, or 1 per cent. of the entire school 
population. 

A party of 261 Swiss educationists will leave 
Switzerland at the end of August for a tour 
of the educational establishments of America, 
and another party of 400 will leave later. The 
British government has invited the delegates 
to visit Canada and England. 


Ir is planned to continue the work of the 
American University Union both in Paris 
and in London. The trustees state that the 
union has a permanent function to perform 
in aiding American students and in supplying 
information to foreign students regarding 
American institutions of higher learning, and 
in acting in various ways as a medium of 
communication between the universities of the 
United States and those of European countries. 
Dean Yeomans of Harvard University, has 
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been elected director for the coming year with 
headquarters in Paris, in place of Professor 
Nettleton, of Yale University, who has re- 
this Ex-President Mac- 
Lean of Iowa University has been elected to 
succeed Professor Carl Russell Fish, of the 
University of Wisconsin, as director of the 
London Professor V ibbert, of the 
University of Michigan, has been eleeted as- 
sociate director in Horatio 8. 
Krans, recently director of the Columbia Uni- 


turned to country. 


branch. 


Paris, and 
versity Bureau at the Union is to be its for- 
eign secretary. The board of trustees plans 
to inaugurate a campaign in the autumn to 
secure the erect a per- 
manent building in Paris on a site valued at 
$100,000 offered by the municipality for this 
It has also been decided to raise an 


money necessary to 


purpose. 
endowment fund, although considerable sup- 


port will continue to come from the Amer- 


ican universities and colleges. 

Twenty scholarships have been established 
in French lycées and colleges open to Amer- 
ican girls. The applicants should be between 
eighteen and twenty years of age, who desire 
to become teachers 
The scholarships carry stipends suffi- 


of French in American 
schools. 
cent to pay cost of tuition, board and room. 
The Institut Catholique, of Paris, an inde- 
Catholic University, offers a 
scholarship carrying tuition, board and room 
to a graduate of an American Catholie Col- 
These scholarships, together with others 
which have already been filled, represent the 
desire of the French government to continue 


pendent also 


lege. 


the policy of educational reciprocity estab- 
lished by the Association of American Col- 
leges. This association last year placed 114 
French girls and 36 invalided French soldiers 
in American colleges and universities, and 
now announces that scholarships have already 
been assigned for some 90 French girls in ad- 
dition for the coming year. Correspondence 
concerning these scholarships should be ad- 
dressed to Robert L. Kelly, Association of 
Ameritan Colleges, 19 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Tllinois. 

THE correspondent at Cologne of the Lon- 


don Times telegraphs that on June 12 a big 
collection of the inhabitants of Cologne was 
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assembled to celebrate the reestablishment of 


Cologne University, originally founded in 
1488, only two years after the University of 
Since the 


end of the eighteenth century Cologne Uni- 


Heidelberg, the oldest in Germany. 


versity has been in abeyance and the meeting 
was of considerable historical interest. Be- 
sides music the program included speeches by 
Oberburgermeister Adenauer and another rep 
resentative of the town, two professors and an 
under-secretary of the Ministry of Education 
All the speakers were united in saying that 
Germany could only be rebuilt by spiritual or 
intellectual, rather than by physical, energy. 
In the course of his address, the Oberburger- 
meister said that the might of Germany was 
broken, and that in these dark hours, with the 
enemy in their midst, the people of Cologne 
could only look forward to the future with 
hope for an improvement in their condition on 
spiritual lines. 

Tue Manchester City Council has approved 
a new method for the selection of elementary- 
school pupils who are to continue their educa- 
Hitherto the only 


candidates for admission to secondary schools 


tion in secondary schools. 


have been the children of parents who have 
made an application for the privilege. In 
future all elementary-school children between 
eleven and thirteen years of age will be ex- 
amined by their head teachers with the defi- 
nite purpose of selecting those best qualitied 
The ex- 


amination will be partly written and partly 


to benefit by secondary education. 
oral. The written portion will consist of gen- 
eral papers in arithmetic and English, and 
will be the same in all schools. The parents 


of all selected will be 


with the object of gaining their cooperation 


children approached 
in sending forward the children’s names as 
candidates for admission to secondary schools. 
A further examination will follow, upon the 
result of which scholarships will be awarded. 
There will be some 60,000 pupils to take the 
preliminary examination, and all who get 50 
per of the 
judged fit for extended education. 


cent. maximum marks will be 


THe finance committee of the Chicago 


Board of Education has fixed the minimum 
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wage for teachers at $1,000 and has granted 
increases in salaries amounting to $1,100,000. 

It is stated in Nature that London will now 
come into line with the newer universities in 
having a faculty of commerce, which it is pro- 
posed to open on October 1. The general plan 
for degrees in commerce was first put forward 
about a year ago, and the scheme which is 
about to be put into operation is the result of 
long deliberations between prominent city men 
and the university authorities. For the pres- 
ent, provision has been made for granting two 
degrees—the B.Com. and the M.Com. Certain 
subjects will be compulsory for the former, viz., 
economies, banking, currency, trade and trans- 
port, finance, geography, and a modern for- 
eign language. Different classes of students 
will be expected to specialize in 
subjects which have a particular 
their calling. Bankers, for instance, would 
take world-history, with special reference to 
the nineteenth century; other students might 
take accounting, and so on. The B.Com. will 
necessitate three years’ work, and one of the 


addition in 
interest for 


strong features of the course will be the atten 
tion paid to a modern language. The choice is 
undoubtedly ample, for, besides French and 
German, the list will include Polish, Czech, 
Rumanian, modern Greek, and the great East- 
ern languages. For the M.Com. two years’ 
practical commercial experience will be re- 
quired. The underlying idea here is to regard 
work in a merchant’s office as equivalent to the 
practical work of the medical student in a hos- 
pital or of the engineering student in a work- 
shop or factory. 


FoLLowInG the decision of the War Cabinet 
that the Imperial government scheme for the 
provision of financial assistance for the higher 
education and training of ex-officers and men, 
of similar educational qualifications, should 
include facilities for study in universities and 
other educational institutions in the British 
empire overseas, Lord Milner, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, communicated with the 
governments of the Dominions asking if the 
universities in the Dominions would be pre- 
pared to accept ex-service students, and what 
concessions they would make respecting en- 
A reply has been re- 


trance examinations. 
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ceived from the governor-general of Canada to 
the effect that the Canadian universities will 
welcome such students, accepting those consid- 
ered by the Imperial Education Committee to 
have received preparatory training, sufficient 
to enable them intelligently to follow the first 
year of their work, and admitting and giving 
to others recommended by the committee full 
credit dor all work already done in British 
universities. No ex-officer or man may re- 
ceive financial assistance from the Imperial 
funds for training oversea in the country of 
his own domicile. Ex-officers and men of 
British nationality domiciled in the United 
Kingdom or elsewhere (other than in Canada), 
and who have served in the Forces of the 
Crown paid from Imperial funds, are there- 
fore eligible to receive money grants to enable 
them to pursue their studies in Canada. 

Tue British Royal Commission on the In- 
come-Tax have heard evidence from the Hon. 
W. N. Bruce and Sir Hugh Orange, on behalf 
of the Board of Education. The recommienda- 
tions of the Board of Education are: 1. That 
the relief granted in respect of children should 
be continued beyond the age of 16 for those 
who attend By the words “attend 
school” the Board of Education meant full 
time attendance at a university or at any 
school recognized by the Board of Education 
as efficient or as making satisfactory provision 
for the education of its scholars. 2. That the 
relief in respect of school attendance should be 
granted from the ages of 14 onwards so as to 
increase with the age of the student. The 
scale on which it was suggested that this re- 


school. 


lief should be given was: 
jensnouweneees £50 per annum 
£75 sé sé 
£100 ** $e 


£125 «« « 


Age 14-16 years 
a“ ee * 
se 18-21 sé 


“; $1-85 *¢ 


3. That the should 
to persons whose income does not exceed £800 
or £1,000 per annum. The board regarded it 
as a matter of the greatest importance that 
parents should be encouraged to keep their 
children at school after the age of sixteen, 
and that the numbers of pupils in places of 
higher education should thereby be increased 
until they reached a level more adequate to 


relief not be restricted 
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national needs; and they considered that the 
proposed remission of income-tax would not 
only help to lessen the financial obstacles to 
such extension, but also would improve the 
incidence of the tax by relieving the burden 
of those who most fully discharge their duties 
as parents. 





DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The Duty of the University—‘‘To help in form- 


ing those habits of mind and temper upon which, 


along with knowledge of the right facts, the sound- 
ness of opinion depends.’’ Morley, ‘‘ Politics and 


History’? (1914 

Tue United States has recently experienced 
Contributing 
thereto, every educational institution in the 


a great mobilization of effort. 


country has pointed to its men in the service, 
particularly to those whose special training or 
unusual information has given them oppor- 
tunity to do the peculiar service of an edu- 
cated man. It has been true, for example, of 
physicians, of engineers, of chemists; like- 
as of 
economics has been called into service. It is 
probable, as has been said, that never before 
have the mass of people had so lively a sense 


wise the professor of history as well 


of the importance of the college man in the 
state. 

And yet with all this proper cause for an 
enduring satisfaction, how far short of ade- 
As far 
as concerns the professions that have long 
the deficiencies that may 
have been revealed by the exigencies of war 


quate accomplishment have we been! 


since “ arrived,” 
will be cared for by the organized associations 
It is already evident 
that they intend in the preparation of men 
alter and 
scope of study. 


in those professions. 


hereafter to somewhat the time 

But whereas in medicine, education, engi- 
neering, ete., there is re-vitalization; there is 
one branch of preparation that witnesses the 
floundering of its representatives just as the 
war itself revealed its chaotic state. 

The war placed increased emphasis upon 
affairs. 
the most important business of the nation. 


publie The public business became 


Susiness men, professional men, without num- 
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ber, entered some form of government service 
from the dollar-a-year man in Washington 
down to the host of 


Public affairs became their daily meat. 


volunteer four-minute 
men. 
Some served as administrators: 


many more, 


as interpreters. The administrators did well, 
accomplished herculean tasks; but here and 
there, day in and day out, it was revealed to 
them and to their fellow citizens that success- 
ful management of public affairs required a 
background of knowledge and a breadth of 
interest unknown in private affairs. On the 
whole, their lack was not as painfully evident, 
however, as was that of men called suddenly 
upon to interpret the people to themselves. 
One would not wish to decry the fine spirit of 
patriotism, the ungrudging service done by 
thousands who have recently talked to Amer- 
ican audiences of American leaders, ideals, 
history and traditions; but the result has often 
been ridiculous when it has not been positively 
dangerous. There has been, even among the 


college graduates, an ignorance of facts, a 
limitation of social vision, a display of class 
bias that is one of the most discouraging signs 
of the time. 

The time has abruptly come when an op- 
portunity is afforded to remedy some of the 


We have been 
prepared by the suddenness of th 


defects revealed. caught un- 
change 
from straining every effort to win the war 
to the necessity of discussing the wisdom of a 
league of nations and its attendant problems. 
Yet it is during the present year that a new 
emphasis can most easily be placed in our 
Per- 


haps new emphasis is too mild a statement. 


efforts to prepare men for public affairs. 


What is proposed is the establishment in our 
colleges of schools or departments of public 
affairs. 

The universities face a great opportunity. 
Instead of an opportunity merely to resume, 
it seems at least possible that some universi- 
ties will presume to take new paths. 

Important as are the continuance of courses 
in citizenship in the preparatory schools and 
work of 
among adults who have not passed through 


felt as to 


the increase in Americanization 


schools, concern may not he 


our 














such developments. The war has set in 
operation sufficient agencies to care for the 
maintenance of the emotion of 
As a faith, Americanism is safe 
as at no time in our history. 


We need emphasis upon public affairs in the 


creation and 


patriotism. 


universities. Present-day preparation for pri- 
vate service is revealed in the group of pro- 
fessional schools; law, medicine, engineering, 
education, agriculture, chemistry, business, 
etc. It is true that the great majority of 
educated persons are coming to include public 
service in their activities, but there are some 
who are specialists. Among them are: 

1. The expert in research. 

2. The financial manager in publie work. 
3. The field 
effort. 

4. The public administrator. 


5. The elected legislator. 


worker in humanitarian 


6. The jurist. 
i. The official in international service. 

8. The publie interpreter (editor, corre- 

spondent, reporter). 
9. The propagandist. 
Some of these require technical training in 

method and this pro- 
fessional courses; but the basis of their par- 


may be obtained in 
ticular work is found in public affairs. 
For the young men and women entering col- 
1919, let a course termed “ public 
affairs” be offered, leading in four years to 
the A.B. degree. Whereas it will carry as a 
body of courses the content of a liberal edu- 
later seeking 


lege in 


cation for « man or woman 
private employment in business or profession, 
it will be of peculiar interest to those prepar- 
ing to enter publie affairs as a life work. It 
will perhaps be best if a body of non-technical 
students predominates in the first years of the 
It will make easier the pull against 
the utilitarian feature of the 
Throughout, the plan favors the government 


the individual; the 


course. 
program. 
rather than aim is his 
service to the state—although, of course, in a 
democracy, the individual will profit as does 
the state. 

As a basis for thought, consider the follow- 


ing program of study: 
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BASIC COURSES FOR ALL STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL 
Freshman Year 


Units 
English ........ a Sree 5 
Modern language .. . ca 5 
ke 
I race a ee ay Ne ee 5 
EE ND ic cicnaw teens aeado: a 
PI CA iol edcsstuded«<wtladaawes 5 
A a ee ee 5 
NN, oo cidn dee cencwss ede 5 
PG be dawdasdduewaca’e 5 
Sophomore Year 
Science rTrverrreertrererurrerleurrry TT rt ° 5 
ED CNN 6 ek arg Wa eita aen es 5 
EE cavcnvewkiuensSiawevasanraes 5 
Science ... sis aii arta bes deka ie art me te See 
I cas. fue ce kKGa ete ads 6 eer 5 
PE Baie ctav aac kkweseeaese eee 5 
PE citipccsagcadqhvsbannd ued 5 
og eee ee 5 
NE Sb hd Wea cdecteeersicdeesecves 5 


Studies for the junior and senior years 
elected in accordance with programs worked 


out for each special field. For example: 


PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
Junior Year 


Units 
PE canbinGh cpiwke mine Hee wn oq « 5 
SE Ee ee 5 
ee cinch ue 5 
PN tit ckkaxedew abe skekawiaaes 5 
Ee Pe ee 5 
Pe OS okies bam nseeeeaaere 5 
DE Ser sthsacetss wincis des eied 5 
ee eae aware en | 
PED. cen ces badeeewaceen 5 
Senior Year 
ee ee ee . § 
I ate Ba ae a eas Ea al ae 5 
od as ew ans as eakie-e 5 
I cia ahak sia cine ir aha a 0 i eta 5 
ERE Gy ET Ree aye ae 5 
a ee a cg 5 
en ee Te er 5 
I EP 5 
a cel oe i le 5 
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It will be said at once that all of this work, 
with the exception of the courses in public 
affairs, is already being given in our univer- 
This is, of 


The suggestion is not new courses 


sities and in many colleges. 
course, true. 
but an arrangement of courses that will give 
at least one definite avenue to an education 
for the state. It is lack of 


definiteness, scattering of effort, abandoning 


service of the 


of the student to the ever present desire to 
get on in the world; it is such conditions that 
this plan is designed to improve. 

When the young man e-mes to his decision 
of life work—that all should make; but under 
our lazy system, many never make—it is pro- 
posed that in addition to courses in medicine, 
chemistry, law, education, ete.—all leading to 
private employment, at least as the chief in- 
terest—there shall be presented to the student 
for his consideration a course in public affairs 
that to do the work that 
thousands long to do. They come to the col- 
leges year after year with the patriotic im- 


will prepare men 


pulse and eager purpose of boys of eighteen; 
and hitherto, in 
tradition, we have simply let them drift along. 
They suffered seriously, for the 
average man, aiming for public service, gets 
there eventually through the law or business, 
but at what a loss to the country in the early 
years of his effort and in his enduring lack of 


common with our frontier 


have not 


definite preparation! 

the colleges 
should seize upon this opportunity. There is 
The material lies at hand in 
our present courses and the voice of the nation 
does call for effectiveness of aim. 


There is every reason why 


hope as well. 


Epcar E. Ropinson 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 

POLITICS AND THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

In his statement denying there is confusion 
or squabbling over the management of the 
city’s school system the mayor sufficiently in- 
denial. his attack 
on Superintendent Ettinger and insinuates 
that other men connected with the schools are 
improperly interested in text-books and their 


validates his He renews 
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l io 
making. If this is not the language of one 
embarked in a row, what is it? It seems safe 


to assume from the mayor’s own language 
that there is trouble and that he is aware of 
the fact. 

Where control of the school system lodges 
Many 


undetermined, in the 


has never been precisely determined. 
left 
belief that the common sense and good faith 


things have been 


of those embarked in a common work would 
prevent injurious disharmony. 
As to 


been supreme. 


has 


too often supreme some have 


some things the legislature 


thought. As to other matter authority has 
been with the professionals in charge of in- 
struction. As to still others control was with 
the board of estimate and its political prede 
cessors as representative of the taxpayers of 
the city. 


has 


Speaking generally, the legislature 
standards, the 
school men expert questions and the board of 


controlled educational 


estimate the raising of revenue. If the 


mayor and his controller have any policy it 


would seem to be that the board of estimate 


is to be the sole master and is thus revolution- 
ary. It is time for those who have the good 
of the schools at to take 

What political management means the pub- 


heart notice, 

The experience of 
this 
result 


lie needs searcely be told. 


other communities where evil has been 
tolerated adequately. 
The get the 


schools out of polities and the reasons thereof 


indicates the 


long struggle necessary to 


are familiar. It will be an unmixed calamity 
if the schools become merely an annex of the 
city hall. 
the purpose of the present maneuvering. 


And to make them an annex seems 


Not satisfied with exercising his legitimate 
powers as a member of the board of estimate, 
members of the 
have the 


superintendent as his henchman and likewise 


or his right to name the 


school board, the mayor wants to 
the members of the board of district superin 
The make 
principals politicians, and so on down through 
It is not difficult to guess 
how one step will follow another if the first 


tendents. next step would be to 


the lesser grades. 
false one is successfully taken. 


Hands off the schools! 
that it seems time to address to the 


Here is a message 


city hall 
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The schools are the property of all, not of any 
party or political faction. They should be 
administered solely for the benefit of their 
We dare 


over 


pupils and of the general public. 
not trust control 
them, for if any mayor does he will be sub- 


any mayor to grasp 


ject to pressures to which he will inevitably 


yield. The issues over which there is wrang- 
ling are small in themselves, but they have 


large implications—The New York T'ribune. 
THE OLD ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 

THE that the 

have decided to appoint Royal Commissions 

to inquire into the condition of Oxford and 

The old 


universities have not come through the trial 


announcement government 


Cambridge will cause no surprise. 


of war unscathed; and if they are to be the 
leading forces in the renaissance of English 
education, the both 
their weak points are understood the better. 


more their strong and 
Relief from the pressure of adverse circum- 
stances can only be applied after a searching 
into all the facts. We 
that the universities have nothing to 
from publicity, that there is nothing to con- 


ceal, and that there is no skeleton in the cup- 


inquisition believe 


fear 


board. From the government point of view 
the inquiry is to be made the preliminary to a 
system of state grants accompanied by some 
measure of state control, under which Mr. 
Fisher has promised that the autonomy of 
the universities will be fully preserved. It is 
to be hoped that this policy of non-interfer- 
will be 
with the 
universities should be free. 
score has been probably the chief retarding 


well guaranteed, for it is in 
instinct that 
Anxiety on this 


ence 


accordance national 


influence on the movement, by no means in- 
reform from within. 
blind to its 
sometimes 


considerable, towards 
Neither 
defects and disabilities as is 
imagined. Neither has interest in ex- 
cluding competent students, of whatever so- 
cial But after the war, it is 
more than ever questionable how far the re- 


university is so own 


any 


status. now, 
sources of the universities are equal to the 
demand which will soon be made upon them. 
How far are their income and endowments 
adequate? Are they administered as_ effi- 
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ciently as they might be? How far, again, 
are scholarships held by those who do not 
need such assistance? Is the college a really 


economic unit? Further, what is the essen- 
tial function of a university! Is it to be 
strictly a place of learning, or are young men 
to be admitted to it whose purpose is avowedly 
other than academic? The commissions, it is 
to be expected, will probe deeply into these 
and other fundamental questions. But it is 
not a misfortune that first principles should 
be challenged. In the main, we believe that 
the universities will be able to give a good 
account of their stewardship, and that in 
most respects they will prove to be worthier 
of sympathy than of censure.—The London 
Times. 


LEGISLATION ON HIGHER EDU- 
CATION 


ApvANCE sheets from the Biennial Survey of 
Education in a review of Educational Legis- 
lation 1917 and 1918 by William R. Hood, give 
the following information concerning higher 
education: 

Perhaps the most important recent legisla- 
tion affecting institutions of higher learning 
is that which regulates the finances or systems 
of support of state colleges and universities. 
In the matter of general maintenance and 
current expenses, there is a tendency both to 
increase the amounts allowed and to stabilize 
support by providing for tax levies to replace 
the older practise of making statutory appro- 
priations. Increases in appropriations and 
tax levies as well were allowed within the last 
Colorado in 1917 
provided for the state university a levy of 
eight one-hundredths of a mill in addition to 
the tax already authorized for that institution, 
and increased to the extent of three tenths of 
a mill the tax for the construction and equip- 
ment of buildings for all of its institutions of 
higher learning. The Kansas legislature of the 
same year proposed an amendment to the stat 
constitution designed to authorize the legisla- 
ture to fix a tax rate for the support of the 
state educational institutions. The legislature 
of Washington fixed the levy for the univer- 


two years in several states. 
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sity of that state at seventy-four one-hun- 
dredths of a mill. For the biennium ending 
June 30, 1919, Illinois appropriates $4,800,000 
to its university, and the fund for the mainte- 
nance of the University of California is al- 
lowed to increase until the fiscal year 1920 at 
a rate sufficient to make for each year a sum 
equal to 107 per cent. of the sum for the pre- 
ceding year. 

Provision of funds for building and kindred 
outlays for higher institutions was likewise 


prominent in the legislation of 1917. In some 


cases, these funds were provided by bond 
issues, and in others by tax levies. North 
Carolina and Tennessee chose the former 


means. In North Carolina an issue not to ex- 
ceed $3,000,000 in amount was authorized for 
the permanent enlargement and improvement 
of the state’s educational and charitable in- 
Tennessee an issue of 
the 
Wyoming provided, for the purpose of perma- 


stitutions, and in 


$1,000,000 was allowed for university. 
nent buildings and improvements at its univer- 
sity, a state tax of one eighth of a mill in ad 
dition to other taxes and appropriations. 

The tendency to extend to a wider clientele 
the benefits of state 
present in the legislative enact- 


institutions of higher 
learning is 
ments considered here, as it has been in those 
of some former years. This extension usually 
takes the form either of scholarships or of pro- 
vision of free tuition for the residents of the 
state. A New Hampshire act of 1917 appro- 
priates $15,000 annually to Dartmouth College, 
and directs that out of this amount ten schol- 
arships be provided for residents of the state. 
A Virginia act of 1918 provides one hundred 
and nineteen scholarships—one from each of 
the school divisions of the state—at the Uni- 
These entitle their hold- 
ers “ to tuition in the college, room rent, light, 
Where 
there is more than one applicant in a school 


versity of Virginia. 
heat, and attendance free of charge.” 
division, the beneficiary is to be selected by 


If the holder of a 


scholarship remains at the university two years 


competitive examination. 


or more, he must after leaving devote two 
school years to service as an administrative 
flicer or teacher in the school system. A new 
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Wisconsin law (1917) provides free tuition 
the university for students whose parents have 
resided in the state one year or more; and a 
Montana act authorizes refunds of traveling 
expenses, less $5, of students in the institutions 
of the university who are residents of t! 
state. 

The administration or control of state higher 
institutions was the subject of legislation in 
a few states in 1917 and 1918. 
a commission of three members to devote their 


Arizona created 


entire time to the general control of the state 
charitable, penal and reformatory institutions 
and to the supervision of the finances of the 
university, normal schools, Pioneer Historical 
Society, state library and legislative referenc 
library. Nevada amended its law so as to re- 
constitute the board of regents of the univer- 
sity; this board now consists of five members, 
elected by vote of the people. North Carolina 
increased from 81 to 101 the number of trus- 
tees of the university of that state. 

In 1915 Massachusetts provided for a de- 
partment of university extension under th 
control of the state board of education. The 
state appropriation for this purpose for the 
fiscal year 1918 was $90,000. An act of the 
legislature of Wisconsin passed in 1917 au 
thorized the regents of the state university to 
establish and maintain a training schoo! for 
public service. 

The state of Washington in 1917 (ch. 10) 
sought to correlate as far as practicable the 
courses of instructions offered in its higher in- 
stitutions and to eliminate unnecessary dupli 


cation of work. This act prescribes the “ ex- 


clusive major lines” which the courses at the 
university shall embrace, and like provision is 
made with regard to the state agricultural col- 
Courses permitted in either or both in- 
the 


Courses in the state normal schools are to be 


lege. 


stitutions are likewise outlined in act. 


prescribed by the state board of education, but 
the the law. A 
“joint board of higher curricula ” composed of 


within limits indicated in 


nine members is charged with the duty of 
“ considering matters of efficiency and economy 
in the administration of the foregoing insti- 
tutions.” 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A SUMMARY OF THE STUDY SCHEDULES OF A 
CLASS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS! 

It has been the traditional thing for college 
catalogues to advertise that a unit’s credit pre- 
supposes one hour of recitation and two hours 
of study per week or its equivalent in the lab- 
oratory. In most institutions, however, if an 
instructor seeks to so apportion his work that 
he secures this amount of time from the stu- 
dents in their preparation, he is likely to find 
himself all alone in his demands. The stu- 
dent’s complain under such “unusual” re- 
quirements. His colleagues resent the fact that 
he is receiving so much of the student’s time 
and energy that there is little left for them. 
It is with the thought of furnishing some light 
upon this situation that this brief study is pre- 
sented. 

The study schedules summarized here are 
the careful records of the time spent by the 
writer’s class in general methods upon their 
entire college work, time spent in the labora- 
tory, in recitation and in studying or reading. 
These records were kept carefully because the 
class had a motive. They were told that a 
record of the time they spent studying would 
guide them in assigning work to high-school 

reeords 
However, 


students when they taught. Some 
were incomplete or carelessly kept. 
it was possible to use 71 out of the total 77 
prepared. 
There 
events, and week-end vacations, and the like, 
which tended to reduce the total times spent 


The records were made during the 


were many factors, sickness, social 


per week. 
second and third weeks of May; hence, there 
probably were more of these distractions than 
On the other 


hand, many term papers were nearly due, and 


at other seasons of the year. 


these tended to increase the total times by 
their unusual demands. The students were all 
juniors or seniors and some of the latter were 
carrying light schedules of work because they 


needed only a few credits to graduate. 


1The data for this study were gathered by the 
writer in 1916 while a member of the faculty of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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TABLE I 
Amount of Work Carried by Students 











Unite Credit No Carrying Units Credit No Carrying 
21 1 15 13 
20 1 14 Ss 
19 1 13 5 
18 s 2 2 
17 9 6 1 
16 oe 

TABLE II 
Hours per Week Given to College Work by 
Students 
Total No. Hours |. Total No. Hours) _. 
per Week No. of Cases per Week No. of Cases 
51 2 34 13 
49 1 33 6 
47 1 32 Ss 
45 2 31 5 
44 1 30 7 
42 4 29 6 
41 t 27 12 
410 2 25 14 
39 6 23 ll 
35 5 21 3 
37 S 19 4 
36 8 17 1 
35 4 15 l 





The distribution of the amounts of work car 
ried is shown in Table I. 
credit units carried explains why the total num 


The wide range of 


ber of hours spent in study, recitation and 
laboratory (Table IT.) has so extended a rang: 
The relation of the time spent to the units 
carried is better shown by the hours of work 
spent per unit credit, which is 2.05 (Table 


ITI.). 


Since these records were nearly all 


TABLE III 
Hours per Unit Credit Given to Work 











—o. nit — we ty nit — 
3.5 1 2.2 13 
3.4 2.1 15 
3.3 2.0 1s 
3.2 1 1.9 12 
3.1 3 18 11 
3.0 2 1.7 2 
2.9 4 1.6 6 
2.8 1 1.5 +) 
2.7 1 1.4 2 
2.6 1 1.3 5 
2.5 6 1.2 4 
2.4 6 1.1 1 
2.3 8 
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TABLE IV 


Distribution of Time Spent on Representative Courses 


a = 
~ 


Sociology - 
French “A” 
German “‘A”’ 
os “RB! 
“an 

Latin ““A’”’ 
Philosophy “ 


kept in minutes and the recitation was but 
fifty minutes in length, the average time spent 


This 
is not so little as it seems at first glance. It, 


in study was 73 minutes per credit unit. 


however, falls far below what college catalogues 
advertise. Only a few of the students spent 
the full two hours or more and none of these 
did it two weeks in succession. It, of course, 
is a question as to how many of these students 
were working up to the limit of their efficiency. 
There is no doubt in the mind of the writer 
but that some of them were doing all that they 
uld do without impairing their future effi- 
ciency. How much can be expected reason- 
ably in the various kinds of college work is 
not answered by these data. 
The variations in the time secured by the 
different instructors are rather 
Only a few of the better represented courses 
are given (Table IV.). In no case did an in- 
structor secure the allotted three hours per 
In most cases it was much less. 


interesting. 


unit credit. 
The times given are the total times spent on 
the course including attendance at lectures. 
It will be noticed that in some cases students 
did not attend lectures and study as many 
hours as the units credit carried by the course. 
Sickness explains most of these irregularities. 
This situation doubtless is representative of 
much of the class-work at our collegiate in- 
stitutions. 

Summarizing, it might be said that in this 
instance at least, a unit’s credit does not rep- 
resent an hour in recitation and two hours in 


Hours per Week Given to Courses 


study. It will be interesting to learn 


situation is elsewhere. It is probable 


average time can never be brough 


hours per unit which tradition demands. 


lege work always has its “ peak loads,” the 


requirements which limit the normal 


The efficiency of higher institu 


tions is limited to a marked degree by this « 


usual 
rate of work. 
and is dependent wy 


SUCCESS 


dition 
ability to meet it. Deviations bel 
the normal may need explanation 
ures for their elimination. 
Cuartes E. Houiey 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE MILWAUKEE MEETING OF THE 
IONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


NAT 


ators f Amer 


Ladies and Gentleme n, Educ 
wa: It is a great pleasure and a great honor 


to have this opportunity to weleome you 
the state of Wisconsin. We 


that you might come to us again with 


1 


have LOLLY 


your 


hearty handshake, your good cheer, and your 


inspiration. You have come to a splendid 


state; at least we love it. Nowhere else, we 
believe, is the 


between the forces of 


fighting so fast and furious 
progress and the forces 


of chaos and old night. 


welcome by C. P. C: 


Publie 


1 Address of 


erintendent of Instruction of 














Here we sleep at night with our armor on, 
if we sleep at all. Here we win victories 
, , a 
much oftener than we meet defeat Fellow 


educators, itis a glorious time we have chosen 


for this brief existence this life of ours. In 


all the bygone there was nothing that 


ages, 


approached in magnitude and world signifi 
cance the things that are happening in this 


half a decade 
A year ago, and two years ago when we 
yus and stern mood, filled 


met, we were in seri 


with determination to see the war through to 


victory. It has been finished. Imperialism, 
as a world force, is dead. The funeral was 
but yesterday. In all the eons of time to 


that 


a menace to the world. 


come may it never happen autocracy 
shall again become 

I take great pleasure in telling you that 
Bar- 
leyeorn is at this moment in the agonies of 
believed that he 


survive beyond the midnight hour. The 


the latest bulletin announced that John 
dissolution. It is can not 
world 
does move, and the school master helps it 
move. 

But in the 
not forget that the fight for humanity is not 


midst of our rejoicing, let us 


ended, indeed, never will be ended while the 
At this moment Bolshevism is 
head, the 
is the enemy of law, order and democracy—of 
The fight is 


The danger 


world stands. 


rearing its horrid world over. It 
everything we hold most sacred. 


Nor is this all. 


from the selfish greed of men and the lust for 


a grim re ality. 


power is evident to every one who studies the 
signs of the times. 

Our schools, our children are not safe from 
We shall have 


to fight an insidious foe to real democracy, 


the clutches of industrialism. 


to equal opportunity for all which is the prin- 
cipal meaning of democracy. All over the 
country to-day we find subtle influences at 
work dividing our youth into two classes— 
the professional and leisure class on the one 
hand, and the day laborers on the other. You 
will find, if you but look, that there is in some 
places an effort of big business to get as many 
children as possible, not to go beyond the 


grades, or of they enter high school at all, to 
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urses that fall short of col- 
that there will 


have them take « 
lege entrance requirements, so 
not be too many going on to higher institu- 
tions of learning and too few men with the 


1 nn 
hoe. To 


state the 


illustrate , we have 


effort in 


to-day in this 
progress to cut under col- 
lege requirements on th: the national 


and state 


part 


industrial boards in agriculture, 


thus making it difficult if not impossible t 
enter colleges after graduating from such 
courses. In other states, the demand is made 


take 


science courses under the Smith-Hughes law. 


people who domestic 


to segregate the 
Again it is an attempt, conscious or uncon- 
scious, to keep young people from growing 
ambitious to go on with the higher education. 
You will find if you look sharply at our great 
greatly in- 
terested in teaching contented 
with the state or condition in which they find 
that 


of anybody to arouse ambition in such groups 


corporation schools that they are 
people to be 
themselves, and any effort on the part 
of industrial workers is resented. 

If the city, the state, or the nation, or all 
to stimulate am 
and tl 
would be 


have 


combined, were to undertake 
employees 
the effort 


resistance. I 


bition, on the part of 
desire for a better job, 
met with secret or open 
tried it, and have seen the results. 

These things I say merely by way of illus- 
tration, to show that no sooner are we out of 
one war or fight, than we are into another— 
that is, we are, if we are alive and are active 


force in the age in which we live. 

Our nation needs in its teaching body good 
fighters, valiant men and women who know 
no fear, and who will never play the slacker’s 
The 
man or woman who does not feel that we are 
in a fight 
greed and the forces of darkness, needs to be 
Fellow soldiers, fellow 


you to 


part in the educational army. school 


against ignorance, superstition, 
galvanized into life. 
worker, fellow teachers, I 
Wisconsin and trust your stay with us will 


welcome 


yield us all great pleasure and great profit, 
and that you will be so well treated that you 
may return to your homes, east, west, north 
and south singing the praises of the state 
and the city that have welcomed you. 








